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To Develop Farm 


Program Favored 


a | 
Secretary Hyde Submits Plan | 
For Federal Agency Hav- | 
ing “Broad and Gen- | 


eral Authority.” 


Higher Tariff Asked 


On Farm Products. 


Reduction of Transportation 
Costs by Development of 
Roads and Waterways 
Advocated. 


ee a eX. | 

A Federal farm board, “clothed with | 
broad and general authority” is the | 
“heart” of farm relief legislation, the | 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry was told April 3 by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde. 
Such a board, “armed with resources and 
authority could best work out these 
problems by receiving proposals from 
the various farm marketing associations.” | 


Tariff revision and reduction of tians- | 
portation costs by the development of 
inland waterways and highways, were 
also mentioned by Secretary Hyde as 
complimentary approaches to the prob- 
lem which the verdict of the recent elec- 
tion sends “as a mandate to all of us.” 


Provision for Funds. 


For funds to carry out farm relief 
plans, the Secretary said, he thought} 
the $300,000,000 mentioned in the Mc- 
Nary bill was reasonable for a board 
which has “little in the way of accumu- 
lated experience” and “must make its 
own history.” 


“In discussing the subject I am speak- 
ing for myself alone,” said Mr. Hyde in 
opening his remarks. 

Secretary Hyde later said in reply to a 
question from Senator Caraway (Dem.), 
of Arkansas, that he had discussed his | 
proposals with President Hoover, but did 
not say that they represent the Presi- 
dent’s views. 

Accepts Responsibility. 


“These are my views and I accept full 
responsibility for them,” declared Secre- 
tary Hyde. 

Committee members attending the 
hearing at which Mr. Hyde presented the 
formal statement of his views on farm 
legislation were: Chairman McNary 
(Rep.), of Oregon, and Senators ‘Norris 
(Rep.), of Nebraska, Capper (Rep.) of 
Kansas, Norbeck (Rep.) of South Da- 
kota, Thomas (Rep.), of Idaho, Frazier 
(Rep.), of North Dakota, Brookhart | 
(Rep.), of Iowa, Caraway and Heflin | 
(Dem.), of Alabama: 

The Majority Leader of the Senate, | 
Senator Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, was | 
also in attendance during the reading of 
Mr. Hyde’s statement, as were also Sena- 
tors Johnson (Rep.), of California, and 
Vandenberg (Rep.), of Michigan. 

Revision of the tariff rates on agricul- | 
tural commodities were advocated again 
April 3 at the hearings before the House 
Committee on Agriculture. Rudolph) 
Lee, of Long Prairie, Minn., who said 
that he represented 186 farm papers, de- 
clared that if American farmers pos- 
sessed the American market for agricul- 
tural commodities there would be no sur- 
plus. Another witness, A. U. Chaney, 
manager of the American Cranberry Ex- 
change, favored an arrangement which 
would place the proposed stabilization 
corporation under the control of the co- 
operative organizations. (The report of 
the hearing before the House Committee 
will be found on page 3.) 

Secretary Hyde’s proposal followed | 
generally the lines of the McNary bill 
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Market News Service 
For Farmers Planned | 








Department of Agriculture to! 
Open Offices in Northwest. 





An extensive market news service for | 
farmers and the agricultural trade’ in| 
the Pacific Northwest, dealing with mar- 
ket news on fruits and vegetables, dairy 
and poultry products, livestock and 
meats, grain and hay, is to be estab- 
lished July 1 by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economies, it was announced April 
3 by the Department of Agriculture. 

The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 

This service, which includes the open- | 
ing of branch offices of the Bureau ex- | 
tension of the leased wire telegraph sys- | 
tem connecting the Pacific Northwest | 
with the leading consuming markets of 
the country, and the enlargement of ex- 
isting market news service in that’area, 
has been made possible by additional 
congressional appropriations in response 
to requests by growers and shippers for 
more complete and authentic market in- 


Creation of Board | Reduction in Merchant Fleet 


Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government 
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Total of 4,500 Ships Operated During War Reduced to 
700; Use of American Bottoms Gaining Accord- 
ing to Research Director. 


The fleet of 4,500 vessels, built, 
chartered, seized, commandeered and re- 
quisitioned upon the entrance of the 
United State, into the 
at a cost of approximately $3,000,- 
000,000, has been reduced to ap- 
proximately 700 through the activities 
of the United States Shipping Board, Al- 
fred H. Haag, Director of the Bureau 


of Research of the Board, declared April ! 
|3 in an address before the Association 


of Commerce of Baltimore. 

The United States permitted its ocean 
commerce to be carried on foreign ships 
before the war, with the result that when 
the nation went to war, foreign flag 
ships were carrying 92 per cent of our 
foreign trade, he said. These foreign 
countries, without any previous warning, 
withdrew their tonnage from American 


| trade to serve their own war needs, and 


the United States thus was forced to 
build its own merchant marine, he added. 

“During the 20 months we partici- 
pated in the world struggle there had 
been expended or committed the huge 
sum of $3,000,000,000,"% said Mr. Haag 


Trade Analysis Shows 
Growing Importance 


Of Pacific Southwest 


Tonnage Shipments Three 
Times in Excess of Those 
Received from East 


Are Revealed. 


World War, | 


| “This was the price America paid for 
neglecting its ocean shipping.” 

The problem of liquidating its huge 
fleet of vessels built and building came | 
jafter the signing of the Armistice, he 
; stated. In 1920 the Merchant Marine | 
Act was passed, authorizing the Board 
to establish services in the world trade 
| to utilize the large fleet left on its 
; hands, and eventually to turn these over 
to private operation for the building of 
a privately-owned merchant marine. 
Now, with the aid renedered private 
| American shipping by the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act of 1928, said Mr. Haag, “we 
can confidently look forward to in- 
| creased activities on the part of Ameri- 
can shipowners.” 
| It is in the overseas trade where 
petition is the keenest and where 
. petitive nations have strengthened 
: position. with the introduction of mod- 
‘ern and faster ships, he said. “The 
| United States must meet this competi- 
‘tion with ships as formidable as those 
,of our competitors,” Mr. Haag asserted. | 
The full text of the summary of | 
| Mr. Haag’s address will be pub- | 
| lished in the issue of April 5. 


com- | 
com- 
their 


{Commercial Oil Extraction | 
| 


; From Rubber Seeds Sought 


| The erection of 10 mills in the rubber- 
|producing arcis of the Dutch East! 
!Indies for the purpose of extracting oil | 
|from rubber seeds for export has been 

| proposed by Dutch financiers, according | 


;to the American Trade Commissioner at | 
| Batavia, Don C. Bliss, in a report to the 
Department of Commerce. The report 
| follows in full text: 


The ability of an American mill to 
freight rubber seed from the Dutch East 


|Indies, press it and sell the oil at a 


‘Asia-Europe Railway Stable Position 


To Improve Schedule 


Time from Paris to Harbin 
To Be Cut to 10 Days. 


Operation of a new schedule on the Eu- 
rope-to-Asia all-rail route, reducing the 
time required for the journey from Paris 
to Harbin to 10 days will commence May 
15, the Vice Consul at Harbin, Paul M. 
Datko, informed the Department of 
Commerce April 3. 
lows in full text: 

The new railway schedule for the Eu- 
rope-to-Asia rail route, worked out and 


accepted by the Conference of European | 


and Asiatic Railway Representatives in 
November, 1928, at Vienna and Prague, 
becomes effective on May 15, 1929. 


At that time, the representatives of 


the Soviet Government Railways sub- | 
| mitted a time table reducing the run of 


the Moscow-Manchouli express by 12 
hours; thus the run from Harbin to Paris 


will be made in slightly less than 10 days | 
| instead of 10% days. 


It is reported that the railway time- 
table, worked out and approved last Au- 
gust at a conference in Harbin of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway, the Ussuri 
Railway, the South Manchuria Railways, 


‘the Osaka Chosen Kaisha, and the So- 


viet Mercantile Marine, will come into 





[Continued on Page 6, Column 5.] 


Extension of Air Mail 
To Latin American 


Countries Deferred 


Contest Over Award of Con- 
tract for Service Along 
Pacific Coast Causes 
Postponement. 


The Post: Office Department is mak- | 
ing no immediate plans to begin the op- 


The statement fol- 


| shipments. 


| between the Pacific Southwest ports 


The importance of the development of | 
the five States of the Pacific South-| 
west, California, Nevada, Arizona, Utah | 
and New Mexico, as a source of supply | 
for ether sections of the United States, | 
is shown in information collected by the | 
Department of Commerce in a recent} 
survey of the rail and water shipments | 


of the area, it was announced April 3.| 


Nearly three times the tonnage now 
moves out of the Pacific Southwest as is 
received from the East, whereas a few 
decades ago the movement was reversed, 
the Department’s statement added. 

The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 

Favorable Tonnage Balance. 

This survey which was made by Dr. 
Robert J. McFall, formerly of the Do- 
mestic Commerce Division and now edi- 
tor of the Department’s “Survey of Cur- 
rent Business,” is an experimental ap- 
plication to specific regions of this 
country of the same type of trade anal- 
ysis as is available for the foreign trade 
of the United States and other com- 
mercial countries. 


When the Pacific Southwest a few 


|} decades ago was in process of estab- 


lishing itself economically the tonnage 
enteting this area from the East was 
markedly greater than ‘its eastbound 
Today,- however, the situa- 
tion is reversed, and nearly three times 
the tonnage moves out to the East as is 
received from the East. In 1926, the 
year covered by the survey, 13,595,000 
tons of products were shipped out of the 
Pacific Southwest area, as compared 
with 5,239,000 received—a net favorable 
tonnage balance of 8,356,000. 

There is considerable trade exchange 
and 
the Guif and Atlantic Coast ports of this 
country, and through them with inland 
domestic centers. In 1926, 43.5 per cent 
of westbound tonnage of the area studied 
and 41.27 per cent of eastbound tonnage 


| were moved by water. 


Petroleum Shipments Lead. 


Fruits and vegetables, minerals, Jum- | 


ber and raw material in general, whose 


the typical eastbound traffic. 


seubieeaciseliiedesd 


In point 
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profit, it is pointed out, has made a 
marked impression on eertain Dutch pro- 
moters. The first commercial shipment 
of this rubber seed for crushing purposes 
was recently received on the Atlantic 
seaboard. The oil has been found suit- 
able for use in the manufacture of cer- 


| tain soaps. 


Financing Proposed 


By Missouri Pacific 
‘Retleasd Asks Power to Issue. 
$46,392,000 of Con- | 


vertible Bonds. 


Application by the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad for authority to issue and sell 
| $46,392,000 of 20-year 512 per cent con- 
_vertible gold bonds, and from time to 


‘time, to issue a like amount of common 
stock for the conversion of the bonds, 
was made public by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on April 3, in Finance 
Docket No. 7524. 

The bonds are to be dated May 1, 1929, 
‘and to be redeemable on 60-days’ notice, 
}as an entirety only, on May 1, 1934, or 
!any interest date to May 1, 1944, at 105 
|plus a premium of 112 per cent for each 
,six months between the redemption date 
; and the date of maturity. They will be 
{convertible at the option of the holders, 
}at any time after May 1, 1931, into com- 
{mon stock at par, 

They are to be offered for subscription 
to the holders of the company’s common 
stock and preferred stock in an amount 
|equal to 30 per cent of the stock held, at | 
| 97%. Kuhn, Loeb & Co. have agreed to 
| underwrite, for a compensation of 2% 
|per cent of the principal amount of the 
| bonds offered, the subscription of stock- 
| holders for the bonds, and to purchase 
or find purchasers for all bonds not sub- 
scribed for by stockholders, 

The proceeds are to be used to pay at 
‘maturity $30,551,000 of unifying and re- 














| weight is large in relation to value, form! funding mortgage bonds of the St. Louis, 


‘Iron Mountain & Southern Railway and 
|to reimburse the treasury for expendi- 
! Lures out of income for capital account. 


Government Monopoly to Purchase All Grain 
And Flour Imported by Norway After J uly 1 


Institution of the Government grain 
monopoly in Norway, originally created 
during the war period to prevent profit- 
eering, will take piace this summer, and 


monopoly, the Department of Commerce 


tache at Oslo, M. H. Lund. 
Proposed grading regulations of the 


|Development of Domestic Milling Sought; Grading Regu- 
lations May Affect American Exports. 





so-called Kornradad, six of whom are 
|members of the Storting. The seventh '! 
| member of the committee is a farmer 
tin Telemark, Norway. 


The grain monopoly is an outgrowth 


jall imported grain and flour consumed | of the last general election, which re- | 
|in the country will be purchased by this|turned a. sufficiently large number of 


;“venstre” (left) delegates to the Storting 


jhas been advised by the commercial at-'to make a majority, together with mem- 


|bers of the workers’ party. This ma- 
jority evidently believes in government 


|monopoly, if brought about, will have'rather than private enterprises, and as 


formation than has been available here- | definite effects upon the export of Amer- a result Norway now has a grain mo- 


to fore. 


At Seattle, Washington, a branch office 


of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics |to stimulate the development of milling! 


is to be established and connected with 
the Bureau’s nation-wide leased 
system. Market information on fruits | 
and vegetables for the State of Washing- | 


wire | 


ican flour to Norway, Mr. 


Lund reported. 
One of the 


objects of the monopoly is 


in Norway. The Department’s announce- 
ment, made public April 2, follows in 
full text: , 

After July 1 the Norwegian govern- 


nopoly in addition to the wine monopoly, 
which has been operating for seven years. 

Norway has had a grain monopoly be- 
‘fore, which was created during the stress 
,of the war years, when government ad- 
|ministration of food supplies became a 
inecessity to avoid profiteering. This 


ton will be collected and distributed at} ment, specifically the grain monopoly,'monopoly was .in operation from 1915 


this point. 


“Kornmonopolet,” will be the sole pur- 


until 1927, and has not been forgotten, 


There will be distributed also informa-|chaser of all the imported grain and! especially by the bakers who are natur- 


tion on the leased wire dealing with | 
shipments from competing States of ap 


flour consumed in Norway. 
The administrative head of the new 


|ally most seriously affected, either for 
i better or worse, by the operations of the 


ples, pears, and other deciduous fruits; | monopoly is the former president of the, grain monopoly. 


potatoes, lettuce, and other truck CLOps. | 


“Continued on Page 4. Column 1.1 | 


Norwegian Flour Importers’ Association, 
Mr. Jahnsen, who will be governed in his 
policies by a committee of seven. the 


Director Jahnsen proposes that the 
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‘eration of an air-mail d¢ervice down the 
| west coast of Latin American countries, 


it was stated orally at the Department | 
April 3. | 

The Department had originally planned | 
to link these countries with a service 
j|from Cristobal, C. Z., which is now 
'reached by airplane from the Govern- 
|ment’s bas2 at Miami, Fla. This serv- 
ice was to be operated by a private con- 
tractor, but the contract award has been 
challenged by another bidder, and as a 


result the Department, because of legal | 


difficulties, 
its service. 

The Postmaster General, Walter F. 
Brown, who gave a public hearing to 
those interested in this award, has sub- 
mitted the matter to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, William D. Mitchell, a procedure 
that has become necessary because of 


has temporarily abandoned 


the law under which the contract award | 


was made, it was explained. This law 
specifically provides that action taken 
by, the Postmaster General in awarding 
contracts for this Latin American service 
is final, and can be reviewed only by 
the President and the Federal courts. 
The award was made by Postmaster Gen- 
eral Harry S. New, predecessor of Mr. 
Brown, although a lower bid was sub- 
mitted for carrying mail from Cristobal 
to Santiago, Chile, the route advertised 
by the Department. 

Until Attorney General Mitchell acts 
in this case, the Department’s plans for 
air mail service to the points suggested 
will be Feld in abeyance, it was declared. 


Few. Diplomatic Changes 
Probable in Near Future 





President Hoover does not plan any 
immediate sweeping changes in the dip- 
lomatic service, it was stated orally at 
the White House April 3. 

Except for the appointment of a new 


| Ambassador to Great Britain, and the 
| naming of a successor to the late Myron 


T. Herrick as Ambassador to France, 
few changes of major importance are 
contemplated at this time, it was said. 
Alanson B. Houghton is the present Am- 
bassador to Great Britain. 


There are several vacancies in Latin- 
America that must be filled, it was ex- 
plained, and it is likely that President 
Hoover will make several changes in 
assignments while filling these 
matic posts. 
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diplo- | 


| 


Stores Asserted 


Investigator of Department 
| Of Commerce Says Future 

|. Depends on Intelligent 
Management. 


of Problems 
Said to Be Necessary 


| 
Study 


Need for New Policies to Elimi- 
nate Wasteful Practices in 
Retail Merchandis- 
ing Outlined. 


Unit stores and other individually- 


|Americans Enlisting\Federal Sanction 


In Mexico Warned 


| Of Independent iain Brings Possibility 


Of Death Penalty. 


American citizens who are enlisting in 
the forces of the Mexican rebels should 
bear in mind the fact that by so doing 
they assume the status of Mexican in- 
surrectionists and are subject to the 


death penalty just as any Mexican rebel. 
| This ‘warning was given orally by the 


Secretary of State Henry L. Stimson on 
April 3. 

Secretary Stimson said that while he 
had received no official reports on the en- 
listment of American citizens he had 
read in the newspapers that many were 
so enlisting. 

American citizens who have joined the 
rebel forces could not be saved by the 


| Department of State should they be cap- 


owned commercial establishments of this | 


country are neither headed precipitately 
toward elimination nor are they being 
jostled wholesale from their place in dis- 
tribution by chain store and large corpo- 
ration competition, it was stated April 4 
by F. E. Simmons, of the Division of 
Domestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce. 

Mr. Simmons’ retnarks were made be- 
fore the Kiwanis Club of fKaston, Pa. 
|Many merchants often become discour- 
‘aged from giving the problem the effi- 


tured, Secretary Stimson said. The only 
thing the Department could do would be 
to see that the captive Americans were 
executed in the way that international 
law required. 

Secretary Stimson said that he did not 
want to issue any formal announcement 
regarding this, as was issued by Presi- 


ident Taft during the Mexican troubles in 


/1912, but that he hoped the press might | 
Secretary | 


spread the informal warning. 
Stimson read a portion of President 
Taft’s proclamation. The excerpt which 
he read follows in full text: 

“JT, William Howard Taft, President of 
the United States of America, do hereby 
admonish all such citizens and other per- 


|sons to abstain from every violation of 


cient study it requires and are inclined | 


ts resign themselves to lamentations and 
hopes for protective legislation, he said. 
Proofs of Stability Given. 

The future of the independent retail- 
ers can hardly depend on protective legis- 
lation or public altruism, Mr. Simmons 
stated. He pointed out that intelligent 
| management and operation was the so- 
| lution of the independent’s problem. 

Following is an authorized summary 
|of Mr. Simmons’ remarks, made public 
| by the Department of Commerce. 
After studying the situation with all 


Mr. Simmons pointed out that from the 
standpoint of an unbiased observer, 


| there is a definite place for the inde- 


pendent merchant in the distribution 
system, a place where he can render 
definite service to the customer and 
therefore have a protected position. 
Among other proofs of the stability of 
the position of the independent mer- 
chant, Mr. Simmons pointed out that of 
the approximately $41,000,000,000 annual 


trade of the United States in 1928, 67.5 | 


per cent, according to one of the esti- 


dependent retail merchants. Depart- 


ment stores alone, according to the esti- | 


mate, received more business than chain 
stores and mail-order houses combined, 
department stores receiving 16.5 per 
cent, chain stores 12 per cent, and mail- 
order houses 4 per cent, 

In referring to competition it was 
shown that only between 2 and 3 
per cent of all commercial failures are 
attributed by the bankrupts to “competi- 


tion,” as shown in a report of records of | 


one concern which collects such infor- 
mation. Approximately 75 per cent of 
all business mortality is attributed in the 
report to “incompetence, inexperienced, 
and lack of capital.” 

The actual number of business failures, 
said to be about 2,400 in 1928, was very 
little greater than in 1914 and 1915 when 
chain stores were relatively few and was 
somewhat smaller m proportion to the 
number of stores in business at the time. 
The percentage of failures last year 


mates frequently quoted, was paid to in- | 


' 





the laws hereinbefore referred to, and do 
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‘Great Britain Leads 


World in Exportation 
Of Boots and Shoes 


| Shipments in 1928 Are More 


the abailable facts and estimates in hand, | 


Than Double Foreign 
Trade of United States 
In Footwear. 





| 


Is Denied to Plan 
- To Restrict Oil 


‘Opinion of Attorney General 


| Read at Meeting of Con- 
servation Board With 
Producers. 


No Power Conferred 
| To Grant Immunity 


' —_________ 
‘Members of Petroleum Institute 
| Declare Exemption from Anti- 


| Trust Laws Was Not Ob- 


ject of Proposal. 


The Federal Government is without 
| authority to sanction the plan of the oil 
industry to conserve the nation’s oil 
{supply by limiting the current year’s 
production to the average output of 1928. 
This was made known, April 3, at a 
meeting between the American Petrol- 
eum Institute and the Federal Oil Con- 
servation Board, at which an opinion 
|of the Attorney General, William. D. 
Mitchell, was read, holding that the Gov- 
ernment lacked authority to approve 


such a program. (The full text of the 
; opinion will be found on Page 2.) 


Opinion Read at Conference. 


The Attorney General’s ruling was 
read at the meeting after representa- 
| tives of the American Petroleum Insti- 
|tute had submitted their plans for con- 
serving the country’s oil supply through 
| limitation of output, and had asked the 
Board’s approval of the plan. 


The ruling was submitted to the Sec- 
| retary of the Interior, Ray Lyman Wil- 
| bur, who, as chairman of the Federal Oil 
Conservation Board, had requested an 
opinion as to whether the Board has 

power to approve the agreement of the 
oil operators, and what, if any, effect 
such approval might have in relieving 
the parties to the proposed agreement 
from the operations of acts of Congress 
| forbidding agreements in. restraint of in- 


Great Britain, with an export trade | terstate commerce and also whether the 


valued at $25,000,000 in 1928 or twice | 
that of the United States for the year, 
continued to lead the world inthe ship- 
ment of boots and shoes, it was stated, 
April 3, by the Department of Commerce, 
on the basis of reports received from its 
representatives abroad. , 
Growing competition in domestic pro- 


| duction, however, the reports stated, is 


| 


was only 1.08 per cent as against 1.10) 
per cent in 1914 and 1.52 per cent in! 


port by R. C. Dun & Co. 

The local retailer does not set this mer- 
chandising situation on so large a scale, 
it was pointed out. He is concerned 
with the immediate necessity of meeting 
competition on certain items, which he 
sells in his own neighborhood. Under 
|these more urgent circumstances, he is 
'often discouraged from giving the prob- 
lem ‘the deliberate consideration which 
it reserves and is inclined to resign him- 


| [Continued on Page 3. 





Column 5.] 











‘Conference Arranged 
By Stone Industry 


Quarrymen and Stone Contrae- 
tors to Discuss Practices. 
The Federal Trade Commission, it was 
announced April 3, has authorized a trade 
practice conference with the cut stone 
; and quarrymen’s branches of the stone 
industry. No time or place has been set, 
but it is likely the meeting will be held 
{in the near future in Chicago with Com- 
missioner G, S. Ferguson, Jr., presiding, 
it was added. 
| The full text of the statement follows: 
| The applicant group consists of more 
than 85 per cent of the quarrymen and 
approximately 70 per cent of the stone 
contractors engaged in producing and 
using stone as distinguished from granite 
|and marble. The conference will be for 


1915, according to the January 10 re- 


bringing the British trade face to face 
with the difficulties experienced by Amer- 


| ican boot-and-shoe exporters, and the de-| 


mand for “durability,” which has given 
advantage to the British heretofore, .it 
was explained, is giving way in many sec- 
tions to style and fit, particularly in 
women’s footwear. 
Exports Lead World. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Great Britain is the world’s leading 
exporter of leather footwear. Last year 
British shipments of boots and 
to Empire and foreign markets had a 
value of more than $25,000,000, a figure 
approximately double that of American 
footwear exports during the same period. 

British shoe manufacturers find their 
best markets within the Empire, South 
Africa, New Zealand and Canada rank- 
ing as customers in the order named. 
The Irish Free State is also an impor- 


tant outlet, especially for the cheaper | 


grades of footwear. 
The progress of the British shoe indus- 


‘try dates from the time, about 25 years 


| 


}all members of these branches of the | 


| industry. 


Practices thus far proposed for dis- 
cussion include: Inducing breach of con- 
tract; misbranding; secret rebates; 
price discrimination; competitive bid- 
ding; selling at or below cost; public 
anonuncement of bids submitted and 
specific date upon which bids for a par- 
| ticular operation is to be submitted; uni- 

form cost system; definitions of quarry- 
men, cut stone contractors, quarrymen- 
cut stone contractors; terms of sale; dis- 
tribution of price lists; arbitration; 
awarding of contract to original bidder 
and upon original bid; confidential bids; 
uniform form of contract; and the sub- 
letting and selling of stone to those not 
engaged in the cut stone trade. 


ago, when British manufacturers dis- 
carded their old equipment and installed 
American-made machinery. An 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 6.] 








Mr. Lamont to Aid 
In Wood Utilization 


Secretary of Commerce Accepts 
Chairmanship of Committee. 








Col. R. P. Lamont, Secretary of Com- 
merece, accepted April 3 the chairman- 
ship of the National Committee on Wood 
Utilization, the Department of Com- 
merce announced in a statement which 
follows in full text: 

The Committee, which has its head- 
quarters in the Department, was or- 
ganized in 1925 by Herbert Hoover, who 
was its former chairman. It is composed 
of 150 members chosen from the leaders 
in the wood-utilization field. In reality 
it is a cooperative organization between 
industry and the Government, with its 
leadership vested in industry. The ob- 
ject for which the Committee is organ- 
ized is to bring about a closer utiliza- 
tion of timber, and thus to pave the way 
for commercial reforestation. Major R. 
Y. Stuart, Forester of the Forest Serv- 
ice, is the Committee’s vice chairman. 

“The achievements of the National 
Committee on Wood Utilization, organ- 
ized and developed by President Hoover, 
constitute an outstanding example of 


| what can be accomplished through the 


cooperation of industry with the Goy- 


}ernment,” said Secretary Lamont in ac- 


| 


cepting the chairmanship of the Com- 
mittee. “I am keenly interested in the 
activities and accomplishments of the 
Committee and shall be glad to do any- 
thing I can to promote its continued suc- 
cess,” 

Secretary Lamont will deliver the open- 
ing address at the Committee’s annual 
meeting to be held April 29 in the De- 
partment, it was announced at Commit- 
tee headquarters. 


shoes | 


added | 


| proposed agreement would violate the 
Federal anti-trust law. 

“It is clear,” the Attorney’ General 
held, “that Congress has not given the 
Board any power to grant to any per- 
sons immunity from the operation of 
acts of Congress prohibiting agreements 
{in restraint of interstate commerce, 
and that the Board has no authority to 
approve any action which is contrary to 
an act of Congress or to the anti-trust 
laws of any state, and that no action 
taken by the Board would have the effect 
of relieving parties to such an agreement 
from the operation of the anti-trust 
laws of the United States and of the 
States.” 

Exemption Not Sought. 

The statement by the Attcrney Gen- 
eral in his ruling, that “the proceedings 
of the American Petroleum Institute in- 
dicate that the purpose in submitting 
the proposed agreement to the Federal 
Oil Conservation Board for approval is 
to obtain a sanction from the Federal 
Government which may operate to make 
the partics to the agreement immune 
from the operations of the anti-trust 
laws,” met with protests from represen- 
tatives of the institute. They denied 
that, in asking approval of their pro- 
gram, they were seeking an immunity 
bath from the Government. 

The meeting was held in the office of 
the Secretary of the Interior, Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, who presided as chairman of 
the Federal Oil Conservation Board. 

The other members of the Board pres- 
jent were: The Secretary of War, James 
W. Good; the Secretary of the Navy, 
Charles F. Adams; and the Secretary of 
|Commerce, Robert P. Lamont. 
| Dr, George Otis Smith, Director of the 
United States Geological Survey and 
chairman of the Board’s Technical and 
Advisory Committee and E. S. Roches- 
ter, secretary of the Board, were in at- 
tendance. 

The American Petroleum Institute was 
represented by its president, E. B. 
Reeser, and these other members: Wil- 
liam Irish, Atlantic Refining Company; 
k. J. Sadler, vice president, Standard 
Oil Company, New Jersey; R. C. Holmes, 


| 
| 
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| Experimental Permits 
| Included in Transfer 


| 


| Supplemental Application of 
Radio Corporation Approved. 








The Federal Radio Commission ap- 
proved April 3 a supplemental petition 
of the Radio Corporation of America 


to transfer to Radio Corporation of 
America Communications, Inc., the ex- 
perimental licenses held bythe Radio 
Corporation of America. 

Col. Manton Davis, vice president and 
general attorney for the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, explained to the Com- 
mission that in its original petition seek- 
ing the transfer of all Radio Corporation 
of America communications licenses to 
its new subsidiary, the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America had failed to make spe- 
cific mention of the transfer of the 
experimental licenses. The supplemental 
| petition, he added, was to make pos- 
| sible the transfer of these licenses, 

Last month, it was explained at the 
Commission, the Radio Corporation of 
America filed its original petition, for 
| the purpose of separating its communi- 
cations services, entering 30 foreign 

countries, from 


its other enterpr 
The Commission approved the orpringt 4 
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Recognition of Russian Government 


Is Opposed by Federation of Labor 


> 


- 


Refusal to Negotiate 
Agreement Defended 


_ 


Efforts to Establish Friendly | 
Relations Criticized by Of- 


ficer of Union. no suggestion that the Russian state had | 


The position of the American Federa- | 
tion of Labor in opposition to recogni- 
tion by the United States of the Soviet 
Government of Russia has not been; 
altered, Matthew Woll, vice-president of | 
the Federation and president of the| 
Union Labor Life Insurance Company, 
stated in a memorandum on the subject 
filed with the Secretary of State, Henry 

. Stimson, April 3. ’ 

- The cmaecanien, which is described | 
by Mr. Woll as a review of efforts in 
support of attempts to gain American 
recognition, follows in full text: 

The Foreign Policy Association has 
published (on February 20 and March 6) | 
two pamphlets entitled, “The United 
States and Russia.” These pamphlets, | 
prepared by Vera A. Michels, “with the 
aid of the research staff of the Foreign 
Policy Association,” are now being cir- 
culated throughout the nation. They | 
purport to review the policy of the | 
United States on the recognition of Rus- 
sian soviets. 


Views of State Department 
Said to Be Misrepresented 
These pamphlets are not merely parti- | 


san in adopting the soviet view on this | 
question but by wholly repressing impor- 
tant sections of the United States* docu- 
ments quoted and by giving other sec- 
tions out of their context have misrepre- 
sented our State Department policy to 
the point of presenting it as being the 
very reverse of what it actually is. 

The soviets allege that all other gov- 
ernments are capitalistic and that, there- 
fore, all these governments want is the 
payment of Russia’s debts and the cessa- 
tion of the Communist propaganda 
carried on by the soviets within their 
territories. Senator Borah and other 
friends of the soviets have backed them 
up in this misrepresenation of our policy 
and they are now joined in this campaign 
by the Foreign Policy Association. 
these two points, cessation of propa- 
ganda and payment of debts, were the 
whole of our policy or its essence of 
foundation, then—as Senator Borah con- 
tends—recognition might, indeed, be a 
very simple matter of negotiation and 
compromise. : ; 

But repeated declarations by_Presi- 
dent Coolidge and Secretary Hughes 
have shown that nonpayment of debts 
and soviet propaganda in this country 
were but the two most obvious illustra- 
tions of the fundamental complaint of 
our State Department, namely the total 
lack of “good faith” on the part of the 
soviet regime, its unwillingness or in- 
ability to perform “international obliga- 
tions” in general—not merely its refusal 
to recognize its obligations as to propa- 
ganda or debts. 5 

It has been the cyncial view expressed 
by the soviets on all occasions that the 
only international obligations the alleged 
capitalistic governments care about are 
financial—or else obligations not to work 
to overthrow the “capitalist dictator- 
ships” commonly called governments. 
This soviet view of “international obliga- 
tions” the Foreign Policy Association 
now boldly presents to the American, 
people as that of our State Department, 
in spite of the fact that both President 
Coolidge and Secretary Hughes repeat- 
edly and at length explained our policy 
on altogether broader and wholly differ- 
ent grounds. : 

The second Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion pamphiet reaches the following 
astounding conclusion: ; 

“It may seem, from the foregoing 
analysis, that the Government of the 
United States at the present time bases 
its objections to the recognition of the 
soviet government on three grounds: 
(1) the soviet government’s connection 
with the Communist International, and 
its alleged participation in the propa- 
ganda conducted by the latter organiza- 
tion; (2) the soviet government’s fail- 
ure to repay or acknowledge the debts 
of preceding governments; and (3) its 
failure to restore the confiscated prop- 
erty of American citizens.” 


Paper Declared to Distort 


Statements of Mr. Hughes 


This amazing misstatement is based | 
mainly on misleading and abbreviated | 
quotations and distortions of declara- 
tions of Secretary Hughes. Mr. Hughes’ 
position was that, the soviets’ promises 
being worthless, negotiations for recog- 
nition could not be opened until they 
actually had complied with at least two 
preliminary conditions. He did not say | 
these were the sole preliminary condi- 
tions to the opening of negotiations, nor 
did he imply that negotiations would 
necessarily mean recognition or that | 
further conditions would not be then re- | 
quired. His declaration was fol- 
lows: 

“There would seem to be at this time 
no reason for negotiations. The Ameri- | 
can Government, as che President said 
in his message to the Congress, is not 
proposing to barter away its principles. 

“If the soviet authorities are ready to 
restore the a property of Amer- 
ican citizens make effective compen- 
sation, they can do so. 

“If the soviet authorities are ready to 
repeal their decrees repudiating Russia’s 
obligations to this country and appro- 
priately recognize them, they can do so. 

“It requires no conference or negotia- 
tions to accomplish these results, which | 
can and should be achieved at Moscow as | 
evidence of good faith. 

“The American Government has not 
incurred liabilities to Russia or repu- 
diated obligations. 

“Most serious is the continued propa- 
ganda to overthrow the institutions of 
this country. This Government can enter 
into no negotiations until these efforts 
directed from Moscow are abandoned.” 

One of the latest statements of Mr. 
Hughes on this subject appears in his 
volume, just published, on “Our Rela-| 
tions to the Nations of the Western | 
Hemisphere.” Mr. Hughes says: | 

“Recognition by our Government of 
the soviet regime in Russia was refused | 
on the ground that the international ob- |! 
ligations of the Russian state had been! 
repudiated, that American property held 
in Russia under valid titles had been con- 
fiscated without prospect of indemnifi- 
eation, and that those in control of the 
regime at Moscow were intent upon doing 
all within their power by insidious prop-, 


as 


ra 
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destroy or embarrass existing govern- 
ments throughout the world.” 

Let it be noted, first, that our refusal 
to recognize was based not merely on 
“insidious propaganda” but on “insid- 
ious propaganda and the promotion of 
strife to destroy or embarrass existing 
governments throughout the world.” — 

Let it be noted, second, that there is 


repudiated financial obligations alone. 
Mr. Hughes himself makes clear, by 
quoting from an important official docu- 
ment on recognition he had issued him- 
self while Secretary of State, just what 
he means by “international obligations.” 
This document was a letter to Samuel 
Gompers from which the Foreign Policy 
Association quotes at length, while sup- 
pressing the essential passages now 
quoted by Secretary Hughes. In this 
open letter Secretary Hughes wrote: 


Attempts to Destroy 
Governments Alleged 
“Recognition is an invitation to inter- 


course. It is accompanied on the part 
of the new government by the clearly 


i ied or express promise to fulfill the | 
po , fe These obli- | 
gations include, among other things, the | 
protection of the persons and property | 
of citizens of one country lawfully pur- | 


i i iness in the territory of | & v 
et ‘tion, underlying the whole structure of | 


obligations of intercourse. 


the other and abstention from _ hostile 


| propaganda by one country in the ter- 
tory of the other.” , 

| The Secretary merely gives two condi- | 
tions of what the obligations require | 
One of these, , 


“among other things.” 
“the protection of the persons and prop- 


ery of the citizens of one country pur-| 
| suing their business” in another country | 
| is by no means limited to the mere pay- | 
It requires civilized law , 


ment of debts. 

courts and a recognized system of Iaw 

and legal procedure. : 
The meaning of “international obliga- 


tion” is proven in the Pan American | 


Arbitration Treaty recently negotiated in 
Washington. That treaty provides for 
arbitration in the following cases: (a) 
The interpretation of a treaty; (b) any 


question of international law; (c) the! 
existence of any fact which, if estab- | 


lished, would constitute a breach of an 
international obligation. 

International obligation is used as 
meaning any obligation under interna- 
tional treaties or international law. By 
its declarations and conduct the Soviet 
regime has shown itself unwilling or un- 
able to live up to its treaties and to in- 
ternational law. 

This—and nothing less—was clearly 
the meaning of President Coolidge when 
he declared that “our Government does 
not propose to enter into relations with 
another which refuses to recognize the 
sanctity of international obligations.” 

As President Wilson’s Secretary of 
State, Mr. Bainbridge Colby, had pointed 
out: 


“The responsible leaders of the regime | 


have frequently and openly boasted that 
they are willing to sign agreements and 


undertakings with foreign powers while | 


not having the slightest intention of ob- 
serving such undertakings or carrying 
out such agreements.” 

In addition to these “avowed aims” 
there has now accumulated throughout 
the world an_ interminable 
“known practices” of the Soviets in vio- 
lation of their treaties and of interna- 
tional law. 
Kellogg referred when he wrote: 

“In the view of the Government of the 
United States, a desire and disposition 
on the part of the present rulers of Rus- 
sia to comply with accepted principles 
governing international relations is an 
essential prerequisite to the establish- 


ment of a sound basis of intercourse be- | 


tween the two countries. A clear and 
unequivocal recognition of the sanctity 
of international obligations is of vital 


importance, not only as concerns the de- | 


velopment of relations between the 
United States and Russia, but also as 
regards the peaceful and harmonious de- 


velopment of relations between nations. | 


“No result beneficial to the people of 
the United States, or, indeed, to the peo- 
ple of Russia, would be attained by en- 
tering into relations with the present 
regime in Russia so long as the present 


jrulers of Russia have not abandoned 
| those avowed aims and known practices 


which are inconsistent with international 


| friendship.” 


The simplified version of State De- 


| partment policy now being promulgated 
| by the Foreign Policy Association is thus|dictory is this accurate summary of 


‘ican principles. 


series of | 


It is to these that Secretary 
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‘Lack of Good Faith 
_ Ascribed to Soviets 


| Repudiation of Principles Sup- 


| porting International Obli- 


gations Is Alleged. 


| Russian government to overthrow by 
| force our system of government is con- 
| sistent with international friendship. Of 
| course that would be a lie.” 

| It will be seen that this is precisely 
| the position that was taken by Mr. Colby 
jin the name of Woodrow Wilson: 

| “It is not possible for the Government 
of 
| present rulers of Russian Soviet Gov- 
ernment, with which relations common 
| to friendly Governments can be main- 
tained. This conviction has nothing to 
do with any particular political or social 
structure which the Russian people them- 
selves may see fit to embrace. It rests 
upon a wholly different set of facts. 
| These facts, which none dispute, have 
convinced the Government of the United 
States, against its will, that the exist- 
ing regime in Russia is based on the 


good faith, and every usage and conven- 


international law; the negation, in, short, 
of every principle upon which it is pos- 


relations, whether of nations or of in- 
dividuals.” 


Similar Position 
Taken by Mr. Colby 


If a large number of governments 
have recognized the Soviets in spite 


vf their active and openly declared hos- | 


| tility and their failure to live up to 
their international obligations, this has 


tion pamphlets admit, to “expediency.” 


The Foreign Policy Association insin- | 


uates in the concluding paragraph that 
expediency may force the United States 


, the Soviet Government may not event- | 
ually find it expedient, other things be- | 


ing equal, to divert its trade to States 
by which it has been recognized and 
with which it has established official 
relations.” 


iet effort to buy American recognition 
by alleged material advantages once and 
for all time: 

“I do not propose to barter away for 
the privilege of trade any of the cher- 
ished rights of humanity. I do not pro- 
pose to make merchandise of any Amer- 
These rights and prin- 
ciples must go wherever the sanctions of 
our Government go.” 

This has been precisely the view of 
Mr. Hoover and will, doubtless, continue 
to be his view. 

“So long as Russia is controlled by 
the Bolsheviki,” he has stated, “the 
‘question of trade is far more political 
than economic” nor can Russian pros- 
perity be established, he predicted, with- 
jout “the abandonment of the present 
economic system.” 

“Secretary Hughes’ statement on the 
Russian trade situation this afternoon 
shows the complete agreement in the 
views of the whole administration. 

“The first thing to be determined 
about Russia is if, and when, they change 
their economic system. 

“If they so change its basis as to ac- 
cept the right of private property, free- 
dom of labor, provide for the safety of 


| human life, there is hope of their recov- | - 7 
;commencing with the Acts of January 


ery from the miseries of famine.” 

This statement, as Mr. Hoover said, 
was identical with that of Secretary 
Hughes, which was as follows: 

“It is only in the productivity of Rus- 


sian people and it is idle to expect re- 
sumption of trade until the economic 
| bases of production are securely estab- 
lished. Production is conditioned upon 
|the safety of life, the recognition by 
firm guarantees of private property, the 
sanctity of contract and the rights of 
free labor.” 


_Summary Declared 
'To Be Contradictory 


| Here is an accurate picture of the 
| soviet regime as opposed to that of 
| America and other nations. How contra- 


seen to be a complete misrepresentation,; Messrs. Hughes and Hoover to the dis- 
But this is not all. Another equally im-|torted pro-soviet generalization of the 


portant phase of State Department policy 
has been suppressed. 

In addition to the failures of the So- 
viet regime to make itself fit for associa- 
tion with other governments 
positive misdeeds, its acts and attitude 
of active hostility mentioned by Mr. 
Hughes when he refers to the Soviets 
“doing all within their power to destroy 
or embarrass’ existing governments 
throughout the world.” This same at- 
titude—as demonstrated by acts—is re- 
ferred to by President Coolidge when 


he said that “we shall have nothing to} 


do with the Soviets” until “their active 


| spirit of enmity to our institutions is 
| abated.” 


Attitude of Hostility 


To America Fostered 

The Communist Party propaganda 
carried on in this country is only an in- 
finitestimal and insignificant part of this 
campaign against “American 
tions.” 
propaganda of villification and falsehood 
against the American Government and 
everything American, Their leaders are 
openly training the Russian people by 
these falsehoods to hate American in- 
stitutions and America and are prepar- 
ing them openly for eventual war against 
“capitalistic governments.” 
conceivable device is used to bring other 


|nations to a hostile mood against us 
| and against one another. 


Mr. Elihu Root has pointed out that 
recognition, while it by no means im- 
plies that the recognized government is 
approved, does imply a certain minimum 
of friendliness or at least an absence of 
an “avowed purpose” hostile to our gov- 
ernment and to “the rules which govern 
the conduct of civilized nations towards 
one another,” 

Mr, Root said: “The recognition of 


one government by another is not a mere | 


courtesy. It is an act having a definite 
and specific meaning and it involves 
an acceptance by the recognizing gov- 
ernment of the principles, purposes and 
avowed intentions of the recognized gov- 
ernment as being in conformity 


civilized nations towards each other, 
For the United States to recognize Rus- 


are its | 


institu-,) 
The soviets conduct a world-wide | 


Every | 


with | 
the rules which govern the conduct of | 


| Foreign Policy Association! 
| The Foreign Policy Association 
| pamphlet takes the soviet views as fol- 
lows: 

‘“The issue at stake is not merely the 
|recognition or nonrecognition of the 


| Soviet Government, but also the possibil- | 


| ity of the coexistence, if not of the coop- 
eration, of the capitalistic and the com- 
munistic systems.” 

This extraordinary statement assumes 
| that our Government should regard the 
| Stalin opportunist dictatorship as em- 
bodying “communism” and our own con- 
| stitutional democracy as embodying 
| ‘capitalism.” 

It is only the soviets, the Communists 
jand the Socialists that call our demo- 
|cratie form of government capitalist. 
| Nor is our objection to the soviets that 


| they represent, as they claim, a commu- | 
nist system, The objection is that they | 


| are not a national government as under- 
stood in international law, but an inter- 
national sect which has seized and is 
}using Russia for its purposes through a 
| lawless dictatorship. The very pamphlet 
I am discussing—as does all the other 
evidence—proves that the soviets them- 
selves recognize that they are not a 
national state. As it declares: 

“Lenin had accepted the thesis ad- 
vanced by Engels that the staté is based 
on irreconcilable class antagonisms; 
|these antagonisms once removed, the 
state would become superfluous, and 
‘wither’ away, yielding its place to a 
class-less society. The proletarian state, 
according to Lenin, was to be cast in the 
mold of ‘the revolutionary dictatorship 
of the proletariat.’ ” 

Says Lenin: “A special instrument, a 
special machine for suppression—i. e., 
the ‘state’—is necessary, but this is now 
a transitional state, no longer a state in 
the ordinary sense of the term.” 

An “international dictatorship” using 


ment, a special machine for suppres- 
sion,” this—as Lenin and every impor- 
tant soviet declaration and action recog- 
| nizes—‘is no longer a state in the ordi- 
nary sense of the term,” and certainly 
not a state, as he also repeatedly ex- 
| plained and proved by his actions as dic- 
tator, that either does or can recognize 





the United States to recognize the, 


negation of every principle of honor and | 


sible to base harmonious and trustful | 


been due, as the Foreign Policy Associa-} 


to follow the same course of surrender: | 
“The real question at issue is whether | 


sia that there is any hope for the Rus- ' 


the state primarily as “a special instru- | 


Authority to Approve 
Limit on Output of 


Oil Termed Lacking 


Attorney General Rules That 
Federal Conservation 


Board Was Created Mere- 
ly for Investigation. 


| 

| The Federal Oil Conservation Board 
;was created to investigate and study 
{methods of the conservation of petroleum 
|resources, and it was not the intention 
|that its action “in approving or disap- 
|proving any plan for that purpose would 
jhave any legal effect on the validity of 
the plan proposed.” 

That is the substance of an opinion 
of the Attorney General, William D. 
| Mitchell, given to the Secretary of the 
\Interior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, in reply 
to the latter’s inquiry as to the authority 
of the Board to sanction the proposed 
plan of the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute to limit the 1929 oil output to the 
figures of the 1928 production. 

Anti-trust Phase Discussed. 


Secretary Wilbur also asked whether 
the proposal was in violation of the anti- 
trust laws, 
Attorney General said: 


“As the powers of the Board are lim- 


ited in this way, the question of whether | 


the proposed amendment would violate 
the anti-trust laws is apparently not a 
|question arising in one of the executive 
|departments on which the Attorney Gen- 
eral is authorized by law to give an opin- 
ion. Furthermore, it is not the practice of 
Attorneys General to give opinions as 
to whether proposed action by private 
|persons would violate the laws of the 
United States. 


Questions Are Submitted. 


The full text of the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s opinion in the form of a letter in 
answer to inquiry by Mr. Wilbur, as 


chairman of the Federal Oil Conservation | 


Board, follows: 

Honorable Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secre- 
|tary of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 

My dear Secretary: 

I have the letter of March 20 written 
by you as chairman od the Federal Oil 


‘Conservation Board, enclosing a copy of 
|a resolution adopted by a committee of 


President Coolidge answered this Sov- | the 


American Petroleum Institute at 
Houston, Texas, on March 16, 1929, pro- 
posing that those engaged in the produc- 
tion of petroleum agree to limit produc- 
tion in certain areas in 1929 to the 
amount produced in 1928 provided that 
such action be first approved by the Fed- 


{eral Oil Conservation Board and by the 
| authorities in the States affected, 


The questions you submit for my 
opinion are whether the Federal Oil Con- 
servation Board has power to approve 
the proposed agreement and what, if 
any, effect such approval might have in 
relieving the parties to the proposed 
agreement from the operation of Acts 
of Congress forbidding agreements in 
|restraint of interstate commerce. You 
| also inquire whether the proposed agree- 
‘ment would violate the anti-trust laws of 
the United States, 


No Act Defining Duties. 


The Federal Oil Conservation Board 
was constituted December 19, 1924, by 


‘an Executive Order naming the Sec- 


retaries of War, Navy, Interior and 
Commerce. There was no Act of Con- 
gress then in force defining the duties 
or powers of the Board and there has 
been no legislation since, dealing with 
the Board, excepting appropriation Acts, 


| 20th, 1925, appropriating funds for the 
| expenses of the Board. 

It is clear that Congress has not given 
the Board any power to grant to any 
persons immunity from the operation of 
| Acts of Congress prohibiting agree- 
;ments in restraint of interstate com- 
merce and that the Board has no au- 
thority to approve any action which is 
contrary to an Act of Congress or to the 
anti-trust laws of any State; and that 
no action taken by the Board would have 
the effect of relieving parties to such an 
agreement from the operation of the 
| anti-trust laws of the United States 
| and of the States. The proceedings of the 
American Petroleum Institute indicate 
that the purpose of submitting the pro- 
posed agreement to the Federal Oil Con- 
servation Board for approval is to ob- 
tain a sanction from the Federal Govern- 
ment which may operate to make the 
parties to the agreement immune from 
the operation of the anti-trust laws. 
For the Federal Conservation Board to 
grant approval under such circumstances 
would be assuming authority which it 
does not have, 


Authority Termed Lacking. 


The Board’s only duties are to investi- 
gate and study for the purpose of rec- 
ommending methods of conservation, and 
not with the intent that its action in 
approving or disapproving any plan 
would have any legal effect on the va- 
|lidity of the plan proposed. As the 
powers of the Board are limited in this 
way, the question whether the proposed 
agreement would violate the anti-trust 
,laws of the United States is apparently 
not a question arising in-one of the ex- 
ecutive departments on which the At- 
torney General is authorized by law to 
give an opinion. Furthermore, it is not 
| the practice of attorneys general to give 
opinions as to whether proposed action 
by private persons would violate the 
laws of the United States. 


The proceedings of the Petroleum In- 
stitute make it clear that its members 
| already realize that under existing laws 


such an agreement could not safely be | 


made without the sanction of some offi- 
cials of the United States authorized to 


give it and, as I have already pointed | 


| out, no such authority exists. 
| (Signed) William D. Mitchell, Attor- 
ney General. 


Damage by Jack Rabbits 
To Forage Investigated 


Eleven jack rabbits consume as much 
| green roughage as a sheep, and 14 jack 
| rabbits eat as much hay as a sheep, 
according to a statement just made pub- 
lic by the Department of Agriculture, 
as the result of preliminary experiments 
conducted in Arizona as to the quantity 
of food consumed by jack rabbits. The 
full text of the statement follows: 

Preliminary experiments conducted in 
| Arizona by the Biological Survey of the 
Department of Agriculture as to the 


sia would be to publicly acknowledge | ‘international obligations,” with other | quantity of food consumed by jack rap- 
and the’ promotion of strife to that the avowed purpose of the present and noncommunist states, 


bits have thrown some light on the ques- 


and in this connection the} 


AvutHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY 


PUBLISHED WitHout CoMMENT By THE UNITED 


Regulations Issued to Govern Free Use 
of Mails by Latin-American Diplomats 


Postmasters Notified That Franking Privilege Does Not 


Extend to Air Mail 


Interpreting a regulation approved re- 
cently by the Post Office Department 
granting the free mailing privilege to 
members of the diplomatic corps who are 
accredited to Latin-American countries, 
| postmasters have been advised that ar- 
ticles intended for transmission by air 
are subject to air mail fees and postage. 


A memorandum on the subject, signed 
by the Second Assistant Postmaster 
General, W. Irving Glover, has just been 
|made public by the Post Office Depart- 
ment. The full text of the memorandum 
follows: 
| Section 13 on pages 175 and 176 of the 
annual Postal Guide for 1928 is modified 
to read as follows: 

Matter entitled to admission in the 
international mails free of postage.—Of- 
ficial correspondence, relative to the 


postal administrations, between these ad- 
| ministrations and the International Bu- 


—— Apologize 


For Bomibing of Naco 


| 


Revolutionary General Of- 
fers to Pay for Damage 
To Arizona City. 





The commander of the Mexican rebel | 
forces near Naco has expressed regret | 
for the dropping of bombs in American | 
|territory and has promised that it will | 
|not occur again, the Department of State 
| announced April 3. The announcement, | 
|reviewing recent developments in Mex-| 
lico, follows in full text: 
| The American Vice Consul at Agua 
| Prieta, Sonora, Mr. John E. Jones, re- 
| ported at 6 p. m. April 2 that at 7:30} 
'o’clock on the morning of April 2 two 
|bombs were dropped from an airplane 
jin Naco, Ariz. Both bombs landed ap-! 
| proximately 160 feet within American 
|territory and did several hundred dol- 
|lars damage by breaking windows in 
; American business houses. Mr. Harry ; 
|Baker, of Alliance, Ohio, sustained a 
| slight scalp wound, which is not serious. 
| On April 2, General Frank Cocheu, 
|commanding the American troops in the | 
| Arizona-New Mexico district, accompa- 
| nied by Vice Consul Jones, visited Gen- 
jeral Fausto Topete. General Cocheu 
| warned General Topete that the United 
| States Government would not counte- 
jnance the injury of American citizens 
{and damaging of American property. 
General Topete expressed deep regret | 
| that bombs had fallen on American soil. | 
|He stated that it had been entirely ac- 
|cidental and promised that it would not 
| occur again. General Topete instructed 
;his commercial agent to settle all dam- 
|ages at once. ‘ 


| Ambassador Morrow reported at 8 p. 
| m., April 2, based upon information re- 
ceived about noon, that on the morning 
| of April 2, 4 o’clock, a body of rebel 
|cavalry estimated at 1,300 attempted to 
| break through the right flank of the Fed- 
jeral forces at Lanman. The attack was 
repulsed and the Federal General Cor- 
tezo advanced his line. At the same 
|time a rebel attack was made on the 
Federal brigade commanded by General 
Limon near the center, but this attack! 
was repulsed. Federal lines include or 
command all railroads running out of 
Lanman. 


Ambassador Morrow was informed at 
| 10 o’clock, April 2, that the indications 
were that the rebels were endeavoring 
|to leave Jiminez towards the north. 

The rebel forces in the State of Sin- 
aloa are reported to have left La Cruz, 
retreating towards Quila, and the Fed- 
eral advance was continuing. 

The small body of Federal troops 
which had occupied the State of Sonora 
jon the Arizona border has withdrawn 
|and this place is again in the hands of 
the rebels. 





! 











On Mexican Warfare 
Of Mexican Danger 


Enlistment Brings Possibility 
Of Death Penalty. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
| hereby warn them that all violations of 
| sek laws will be rigorously prosecuted; 
}and I do hereby enjoin upon all officers 
;of the United States charged with the 
|execution of such laws the utmost dili- 
gence in preventing violations thereof 
}and in bringing to trial and punishment 
jany offenders against the same; and fi- 
jnally I do hereby give notice that all 
| persons owing allegiance to the United 
| States who may take part in the disturb- 
|ances now existing in Mexico, unless in 
jthe necessary defense of their persons 
jor property, or who shall otherwise en- 
| gage in acts subservive of the tranquillity 
| of that coutnry, will do so at their peril 
and that they can in no wise obtain any 
| protection from the Government of the 
United States against the appropriate 
|legal consequences of their acts, so far 
}as such consequences are in accord with 
{equitable justice and humanity and the 
euligntones principles of international 
aw. 


tion of how ‘much damage may be caused 
| by these injurious rodents, 


These studies indicate that on the 
average a jack rabbit will consume 0.68 
pounds of green alfalfa a day. Accord- 
ing to the Arizona Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, a 120-pound ewe sheep 
will consume approximately eight pounds 
|of green feed a day. Hence, it would 
take the equivalent of only 11.8 jack 
rabbits to consume as much green for- 
age as a sheep. A 750-pound cow will 
eat 40 pounds of green roughage in a 
day. Therefore, the equivalent of 58.8 
jack rabbits would consume as much 
feed as a cow, 


The average quantity of dry feed or 
alfalfa hay consumed by a jack rabbit 
was 0,28 pounds a day. A 120-pound 
ewe sheep will eat approximately four 
pounds of dry feed in a day; conse- 
quently, 14.2 jack rabbits would consume 
as much hay as a sheep. The consump- 
} tion by a 750-pound cow _is approxi- 
,mately 20 pounds of dry feed a day. 
| Accordingly, it would take the equiva- 
lent of 71.4 jack rabbits to consume as 
| much dry feed as a cow, 





; Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, 


;of the consulates of those countries, ex- 


jin any of the said countries and ad-! 


\the words “Official correspondence” the 


| words 


| to the United States. 


Service. 


reau, between post offices of the Union 
countries, and between post offices and 
postal administrations. Correspondence 
of and to prisoners of war and cor- 
respondence concerning such persons dis- 
patched or received by the information 
bureaus established on their behalf. 
Correspondence (this is held to in- 
clude all articles in the mails except 
parcel post packages) of members of 
the diplomatic corps of Argentina, Bo- 
livia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
Guatemala, Honduras (Republic of), 


Peru, Salvador (El), Spain (including 
Balearic Islands, Canary Islands, Al- | 
hucemas Islands, Ceuta, Chaferinas or 
Zafarani Islands, Melilla, Penon de Valez 
de la Gomera, Tangier and Andorra), 
Uruguay and Venezuela mailed in any 
of the said countries and addressed for | 
delivery in the United States, and vice 
versa, as well as official correspondence | 


cept Colombia and Panama, when mailed 
in this country and addressed for de-| 
livery in the country represented or to a 
Pan American or Spanish consulate in| 
any of the said countries, or when mailed 





dressed for delivery to a Pan American 
or Spanish consulate in this country. 


The correspondence of the members | 
of the diplomatic corps of this country 
accredited to the said countries and the | 
official correspondence of the consulates | 
of this country in those countries, (ex- | 
cept Colombia and Panama) are granted | 
a similar franking privilege. 

The envelopes, labels, etc., to be used | 
by members of the diplomatic corps of | 
the said countries for mailing corre- | 
spondence free of postage must show in | 
the upper left-hand corner of the address | 
side the name of the ambassador or 
minister or the name of the embassy or 
legation, as the case may be, together | 
with the post office address, and in the | 
upper right-hand corner the words 
“Doplomatic mail” over the word “Free.” 

The envelopes, labels, etc., to be used | 
by consulates of the said countries for 
mailing official correspondence free of | 
postage must show in the upper left- 
hand corner of the address side over | 


name and address of the consul or con- 
sulte, as the case may be, as well as 
the name of the country represented, and 
in the upper right-hand corner the 
“Consular mail” over the word | 
“Free.” 

The reply half of a double postal card | 
bearing a postage stamp of the country | 
which issued the double card is to be} 
considered as prepaid. 

Articles mailed in Canada, Cuba, Mex- 
ico, Newfoundland (including Labrador), | 


j}and Panama which are entitled to pass 


in the domestic mails of any of those | 
countries free of postage are likewise | 
entitled to transmission free of postage 
Also articles en- 
titled to pass free of postage in the 
domestic mails of the United States are 


| likewise entitled to pass free of postage | 


to any of the five countries above men- 
tioned. e 

The freedom of postage referred to} 
in the foregoing is not allowed to ar-| 
ticles addressed to foreign countries in- | 
tended for transmission by air even 
though the articles must be forwarded 
over part of the route by the ordinary | 
means of transportation. In _ other | 
words, these articles when intended for 
transmission by air are subject to pay- | 
ment of the air mail fee and the ordi- | 
nary postage. 


Decline Is Shown 
In Mortality Rate 


Figure for 66 Cities Is Lower) 
Than for Same Week in 1928. 


Telegraphic returns from 66 cities with 
a total population of 30,000,000 indicate | 
a mortality rate of 13.3 during the week | 
ended March 30 as against a rate of 15.2 | 


for the corresponding week of 1928, the 
Department of Commerce announced 





|or invention already known. 


Are Presentep Herein, Betna 
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Commander Havil 
Awarded Medal for 


Aviation Research 


| Naval Officer to Be Honored 
For Scientific Study of 
Aerodynamics and 
Propellers. 


ccceeaticrpetnemeenifpianstinne . 

Lieutenant Commander C. H. Havill, 
Chief of the Propeller Section of the 
Navy Bureau of Aeronautics, has just 
been notified by the Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers that he has been awarded 
the Wright Brothers’ Medal for his paper 
entitled, “Aircraft Propellers.” 

Although the Wright Brothers’ Medal, 
for the best paper on aerodynamics, 
structural theory or research, or air- 
plane design and construction presented 
before the Society during the year, was 
originated in 1924, the award to Com- 
mander Havill is the first to be made. 


| Since 1924, said the Bureau’s statement, 


several papers of high grade have been 
received, but none complied completely 
with the requirements and no award was 

de until this year. The full text of 


| the Bureau’s statement follows: 


Lieutenant Commander C. H. Havill, 
U. S. Navy, in charge of the Propeller 
Section of the Navy Bureau of Aero- 


| nautics, has been notified that the Wright 
| Brothers’ Medal for the best paper on 


aerodynamics, structural theory or re- 


| search, or airplane -design or construc- 


tion, which has been presented before 
the Society of Automotive Engineers 
during the year, 1928, has been awarded 
him for his paper entitled “Aircraft 
Propellers.” 


First Award. 

The Dayton, Ohio, section of the So- 
ciety of Automotive Engineers originated 
the idea of awarding a Wright Brothers’ 
Medal in 1924, and although several pa- 
pers of a very high” grade have -been 
received by them, in the opinion of the 
board of award none complied completely 
with the requirements and no award has 
been made until this year. 

The principal stipulation of the so- 
ciety regarding the award of the medal 
is that the paper must be based on an 
original contribution and not on the 
value of some mechanical development 
Lieutenant 
Commander Havill’s paper described re- 


, search work performed by him while on 
| duty in the Bureau of Aeronautics. 


In addition to desgining a number of 
propellers for new types of planes, Com- 
mander Havill has tabulated the data on 
many types of propellers and has ar- 
ranged it ‘so that the proper propeller 
may be selected for an airplane of any 


| given weight, speed, climb, etc., by con- 


sulting his chart. Previous to the ex- 
istence of this chart the matter of air- 
plane propeller design was an _ ex- 
tremely intricate and tedious process 
and was principally performed by the 
method of trial and error. The Society 


|of Automotive Engineers stated that 
| Commander Havill’s paper was the most 


clear and concise description ever pre- 
sented to the society. The society will 
honor Commander Havill at a dinner to 
be held at the conclusion of the Detroit 
Aircraft Show on April 14, where he will 
be presented with the medal. 


| April 3 in a statement which follows in 


full text: 

The highest rate (24.7) appears for 
Memphis, Tenn., and the lowest (8.5) for 
Duluth, Minn. The highest infant mor- 


| tality rate (177) appears for Memphis, 


Tenn., and the lowest for Duluth, Minn., 
Spokane, Wash., Waterbury, Conn., Wor- 
cester, Mass., and Yonkers, N. Y., which 
reported no infant mortality. 

The annual rate for 66 cities is 18.0 for 
the 13 weeks of 1929, as against a rate 
of 14.1 for the corresponding weeks of 
1928. - 

A tabulation of deaths from influenza 


| and pneumonia for the past eight weeks 
| is included. 


For the weeks ending March 2, March 
9, March 16, March 23 and March 30, the 
totals for 53 identical cities from which 
complete reports were received were re- 
spectively for influenza, 187, 176, 169, 
144 and 78, and for pneumonia, 1,192, 
1,080, 1,015, 921 and 858. 
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PusBwLisHep WirHouT COMMENT BY "THE 


Legislation Is Sought 
To Protect Domestic 


Presentep Herern, Berina 
Unitep STaTEsS Dal_y 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: THURSDAY, APRIL 4, 1929 


Creation of Federal Board Is Proposed 
By Secretary Hyde to Solve Farm Problem 


: Higher Tariff and Reduction of Transportation Costs by 
Agricultural Market Development of Roads and Waterways Urged. 


Demand for Farm Products 
In America Declared to 
Be Sufficient to 

Absorb Supply. 


If the American farmer is given the 
American market, there will be no agri- | 
cultural problem, it was asserted on 
April 8 before the House Committee on 
Agriculture by Rudolph _ Lee, Long | 
Prairie, Minn. Mr. Lee said he repre-| 
sented 186 farm newspapers in Minne- 
sota, North Dakota and South Dakota. | 

He advocated a tariff on products from 
island possessions of the United States 
to strengthen the market for American | 
farmers, placing of the tariff on other | 
than strictly agricultural produce to re- 
lieve agricultural supluses, and placing | 
the proposed Federal Farm Board in the | 
Department of Agriculture, to obviate | 
further extension of the bureau system | 
of Government. 

Mr. Lee said that through his news-| 
paper connections he is in touch with| 
what Northwestern farmers want. They 
want something practicable and reason- | 
able, he declared, and would like it im- 
mediately. The proper way to get this} 
is through the tariff, he testified. 

Creation of Board Favored. 

He further explained that immediate 
relief could be attained through a farm 
board, which should be an adjunct of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

If we can give the American farmer 
the American market, Mr. Lee said, it 
will keep him hustling from sunrise 
to sunset to supply the market. The 
American market, he explained, is so 
vast and is increasing so fast that giv- 
ing our farmers that market would al- 
low them to readjust themselves within 
two or three crop seasons at the most. 

A tariff on starch, Mr. Lee asserted, 
would protect the potato industry, 
whereas a tariff on potatoes would do no 
good. He pointed out that farmers could 
be benefited by putting the tariff on 
other things than agricultural products. 

Mr. Lee said that importations from 
the insular possessions are taking the 
American market, and American farm- 
ers pay the whole bill. American farm- 
ers, it was urged, should be compensated 
for the market that is being taken away 
from them by their insular competitors. 


Forestation Advocated. 

Further development of forestry as a 
solution, Mr. Lee asserted, would be of 
indirect assistance. However, he de- 
clared that no morel and_ should be 
opened to reclamation projects until 
there is a demand for more agricultural | 
acreage. | 

Marginal lands, he said, should be put 
back into forests. He explained that ac- 
cording to the Minnesota plan, the lands 
are planted to trees, particularly pine 
trees, and no taxes are paid until the} 
forest crops are marketed. 

A. U. Chaney, general manager of the 
American Cranberry Exchange, New| 
York, which, he said, is a central ex- 
change for cooperative organizations 
covering Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
and Wisconsin, asserted that an attempt 
to interfere with the flow of produce 
would depress rather than raise prices. | 
Such an attempt, he said, would result 
in rapidly increasing production and | 
enhancing the surplus. 

Stabilization corporations, Mr. Chaney 
stated, should be controlled by the co- 
operatives, if such corporations, which, 
he said, would probably not work, are 
desirable. 

Revision of rural credit machinery, he | 
explained, would be of outstanding as- | 
sistance to cooperative farmers. Facili- 
ties of the intermediate credit banks, he 
testified, should be enlarged. 

John D. Zink, Eastern States Farmers 
Exchange, Springfield, Mass., among 
other proposals, advocated the study of 
what constitutes a marginal producer, 
and means for his diversion from agri- 
culture to more profitable pursuits. He 
suggested the regulation of anticipated 
production so that a proper acreage 
would be planted. | 

Organization of the House Committee 
on Finance and Banking at the extra- 
ordinary session of Congress commencing 
April 15 was urged by Mr. Zink to pro- 
vide for revision of the intermediate 
credit system. 

The Intermediate Credit Act, he said, 
was built entirely around cooperative 
marketing. He added that there is a 
question as to construing this to affect 
cooperative buying, although cooperative 
purchasers have so far encountered fa- 
vorable action, 

Mr. Hyde Gives Views. 

The Sceretary of Agriculture, Arthur 
M. Hyde, who also appeared before the 
House Committee, said it would be feasi- 
ble to allocate the various divisions of 
the Department to the proposed Federal 
farm board. He added that it might be 
well to empower the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to reorganize the Department. 

Mr. Hyde, upon cross - examination, 
agreed that the board should be bi- 
partisan, but seriously questioned re- 
gional selection. 

Surplus control, he declared, is a prob- 
lem. There probably always will be a 
carryover. The history of agriculture, 
he said, proves that an overproduction 
is necessary. On the other hand, Mr. 
Hyde argued, the development of agri- 
culture under the stimulus of the World 
War is such that there is no donger of 
an undue underproduction. 

A serious overproduction, the Secre- 
tary testified, should be restricted. 

Appears For Wheat Growers, 

S. W. Crow, Aberdeen, S. D., rejpre-! 
senting the South Dakota Wheat Grow- 
ers’ Association, said that stabilization 
corporations could not stabilize an Amer- 
ican price above the world level without 
something like the equalization fee or 
the debenture plan. 

The Canadian Wheat Pool, he pointed 
out, was founded upon 20 years of re- 
gional cooperative success. Two large 
regional units, one of them the Sas- 
katchewan Elevutors, Ltd., became the 
nucleus of the present organization. 

Would Make Tariff Effective. 

W. H. Settle, Indianapolis, Ind., gen- 
eral manager of the Central States Soft 
Wheat Growers Association, and presi- 
dent of the Indiana Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, said that the first requisite in 
solving the farm problem is to make the 
tariff effective. 

If prices are going to be stabilized 
above the world level, he testified, losses 
will result. These losses, he explained, 
will have to be met by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, 

All who operate in agricultural prod- 
ucts, Mr. Settle stated, should be licensed. 
He suggested licensing as a revenue to 
finance stabilization, 














[Continued from Page 1.] 


calling for a Federal farm board, ad- 
visory commodity councils, a $300,000,000 
revolving fund, stabilization corporations, 
and an educational program leading to 
veluntary restriction of production. When 
he had concluded his statement, Senator 
McNary expressed himself as “much in 


|sympathy” with the discussion of the 


many diverse problems to which assist- 
ance should be given, but pointed out 
that the entire program was probably too 
large for enactment at the special ses- 
sion. . 

““You would have a farm board with a 
$300,000,000 fund, and advisory councils 
operating through stabilization corpora- 
tions?” asked Senator McNary. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Hyde. “The prob- 
lems to be met are so complex that we 
must set up a farm board to meet them 
as they arise.” 

Questioned by Senator Norris as to 
how exportable surpluses would be han- 
dled, Secretary Hyde said: “I have never 
believed something might not be done 
to prevent the accumulation of a sur- 
plus. It may be done through the kind 


|and character of information the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture has relative to crop 


surpluses and acreages and can carry} 


back to the farmer. The stabilization 
corporation would have to deal with this 
problem.” 

“How would your sstabilization cor- 
poration handle the wheat surplus?” 
asked Senator Norris. 

The Secretary replied that this was 
one of the many problems the farm 
board would have to consider and one 
which “I haven’t given as much thought 
to as I would like.’? Direct marketing of 
wheat through the board would help, he 
said, though of course the stabilization 
corporation would have to find a market 
either at home or abroad. 

“If they sold on the home market it 
would break the price, and if abroad 
somebody would have to make up the loss 
to the farmer,” said Senator Norris. 


Says Board Will Deal 
W ith Many Problems 


“I have no doubt an accumulation of 
years would be disastrous,” remarked 
the Secretary. 

In connection with the waterways, he 
declared, in reply to an observation by 
Senator Norris that such help was not 
immediate, that something can be "done 
by the administration immediately in 
studying transportation costs and es- 
pecially the costs of reshipping. 


Returning to the surplus question, Sec- | 
| retary Hyde said: *“‘My idea is we have | 


direct authority from the people to set 
up a farm board and that board will 
have to deal with many problems. I 


think we have the only available method | 


in this board. We must make our own 
experience and blaze a new trail.” 

Senator Garaway asked who should 
stand the losses if any should be in- 
curred. 

“You want the farmer to lose what- 
ever they put in before the Government 
loses ?” he asked. 


“Yes,” replied Mr. Hyde, later amend- | 


ing his remark to say that “the whole 


question of who should stand the loss | 
; is fundamentally a question for Congress 


to decide. I know of no other place 
where it can be decided.” 


Senator Thomas Thinks 
Proposed Plane Is Sound 


Senator Thomas said that he was “‘hon- 
estly and thoroughly convinced that the 
plan is sound.” | 

“‘T have been sitting here a week listen- | 
ing to this bugaboo of what is going to 
happen if we lose money. It doesn’t! 
seem to me the surplus should worry! 
anybody if it is handled in'an intelli-j} 
gent manner,” he said. 

Mr. Hyde declared that the mere an-| 
nouncement that the stabilization corpo- | 
ration was going to buy wheat at a given | 
price would bring in lots of other buyers | 
at about the same price and the Ameri-|} 
can price could not then be much less} 
than that figure. : 





“Yes,” remarked Senator Brookhart, | 
“if you have enough financial backing.” | 

“I didn’t place any limitation in my| 
statement,” replied the Secretary. | 

Senator Caraway asked Senator Brook- 
hart if the President would sign a bill 
for a $600,000,000 loss to the Govern- 
ment, and was told that the Iowan has! 
*‘no direct information on that subject.” 
Senator Brookhart said, however, that he 
still thinks the President would sign his 
bill, which carries funds aggregating 
$1,500,000,000. 

The text of the statement read to the 
Semeemniviee by Secretary Hyde follows in 
ull: 


Necessity for Relief 
Said to Be Recognized 


The necessity for farm relief is no 
longer debatable. The discussions of that 
point upon every platform in the country 
during the last eight years have unified 
public opinion to a complete conviction 
of its necessity. The fact is frankly rec- 
ognized that agriculture is not in the 
position of equality of other pursuits. 
This fact presents its own challenge to 
all of ue that we do all we can, sanely 
and constructively, to reestablish for ag- 
riculture an equality of opportunity and 
open the way to the same standards of 
living that we are enjoying by industry. 

I wish to state that in discussing the 
subject I am speaking for myself alone. 
I have not within less than a month had 
the opportunity to consider the problem 
in detail, and I shall not attempt to pre- 
sent any detailed piece of legislation. 
You gentlemen are very much more fitted 





for that task than I. I have long been 
interested in the ends to be accomplished 
by relief rather than by the legislative 
method, While I make no pretense of 
being an expert, I do claim the same ear- 
nestness of purpose which dominates 
your body in its quest for solution of 
this vexing problem, 

It was entirely natural, and to be ex- 
pected that there should be differences 
over that specific measure around which 
the great political and forensic battle 
has for eight years been raging. Stim- 
ulated by that battle certain principles 
were developed. They were largely set- 
tled by the recent election, The broad 
principles were set out in the party 
platforms submitted to the people. We 
have their verdict, a verdict which oper- 
ates as a mandate to all of us, and 
which serves to chart our course for the 
present. The ideas laid down by the 
platform were positive and constructive, 
Broadly they proposed to attack the 
problem in three directions. 

First, the revision of the tariff for 
better and greater protection of Ameri- 


can agriculture. That subject is being 
dealt with elsewhere. 

Second, reduction of transportation 
costs by development of inland water- 
ways and highways. The advancement 
of this likewise lies in another quarter. 

Third, the assistance of the Federal 
Government in reorganization of mar- 
keting systems through which the 
farmer may obtain a more economical 
and more stable outlet to the consumer. 
There are some other fields of assist- 
ance to agriculture which I shall men- 
tion, which also bear upon the problem. 


Higher Protection 
Urged for Farm Products 


In assisting reorganization of the 
marketing system we have all of us 
conceived the creation of a great instru- 
mentality which ¥ have called the Fed- 
eral Farm Board, with advisory com- 
mittees, which should be given authority 
and resources with which to deal with 
this third category of problems. And it 
'is not one problem. It is several hun- 
dred problems. Many of these problems 
are unknown to us today and will only 
be developed with experience. The scores 
of different agricultural commodities, the 
| different localities of their oigin, the dif- 
| ferent markets which they penetrate, 
their method and means of shipment, 
processing, and distribution, all point to 
| the fact that we must find an agency to 
which each and all of the problems can 
be properly presented, considered, and 
| upon which real and positive assistance 

can be given in solution. 

We have to bear in mind that in their 
solution we are to a large extent blazing 
| new trails, making our own experience 
as we go. And it therefore has appeared 
to me that as we cannot foresee in ad- 
vance the circumstances under which the 
powers of the Board are to be called into 
| action, any attempt to write out too de- 
| tailed legislative directions would prob- 
ably serve only to defeat the purpose of 
the Board. That is the heart of the plan 
and the rest are details. 

We can perhaps get at the question 
of the sort of authority required if we 
consider the character of some of the 
problems and the means at hand for the 
administration of the remedies. 

I may enumerate some of these prob- 
lems; that is, some of the directions in 
which constructive assistance should be 
given. 

Our farm cooperatives are in need of 
capital with which to acquire further fa- 
cilities and to expand their activities. 

The agricultural industry is in need of 
| finance in supplement to the established 
financial institution by which they will 
be enabled to hold their commodities 
until they themselves can place them, in 
the market and not be forced to sell im- 
mediately upon completion of production. 





/a portion of the occasional surplus or 
; seasonal surplus, ard assure its orderly 
distribution over longer periods. 


Price Fluctuations 


' Due to Wastefulness 

The progress of many commodities 
}from the producer to the consumer is 
most disorderly and wasteful; and espe- 
cially in perishables, the terminal mar- 
| kets are flooded in one week and starved 
in the next. The result is undue fluctua- 
tion in price and waste of the commodity 
| itself. 

An enormous amount of unnecessary 
transportation takes place in the cross 
hauling of commodities in search of im- 
mediate market. There is great hardship 
upon the consumer, for, with some 
perishables, the price is atmost doubled 


after the arrival of these commodities in | 
terminal markets because of inadequate | 


and wasteful terminal distribution. 

There are a minority of dealers and 
shippers of farm commodities, particu- 
larly in the perishables, whose business 
practices are unfair—a great hardship 
upon the producer. There is entirely an 
inadequate grading and standardizing of 
certain commodities, with the result of 
uncertainty in prices and opportunity 
for advantage to be taken over the 
producer and for speculation against 
the consumer. 


There is an inadequate development | 


of processing for disposal of occasional 
surpluses of many commodities into by- 
products. There are, in fact, great 
wastes in the whole chain of distribution 
which are a tax on both the producer 
and the consumer. 

Our warehouse acts need amendment 
in order to facilitate more perfect action 
in the establishment of credit. We-have 
need for some agency to pass upon the 
inauguration of further irrigation and 
reclamation projects so as to prevent in- 


| creased production until such production 
| is required for national purposes. 


We have need for a larger study and 
for action in the determination of better 
use of marginal lands and their devo- 
tion to either forestry or pasturage. We 
have need for a better understanding 
of the national requirements of each 
commodity from season to season, and 
more active instruction of the farmers as 
to the volume of production required. 


Exhaustive Study 
Of Problems Needed 


We have need for a more exhaustive 


and accurate study of the different pruv- lfew questions it must face is sufficient | 


others | 


lems and wastes in distribution and the 
determination . of their solution. We 
have need of a larger cooperation be- 


tween the producers and distributors for | 


the elimination of waste and more 
orderly marketing of products. 
When you consider that these needs 


and these difficulties arise, not in one) 
in scores of different | 
commodities, and that the economic set- | 
ting of each of these requirements and | 


commodity, but 


these problems is different, it is easy to 


realize the necessity of creating a broad | 


authority rather than a detailed plan. 


When we come to the question of | 


agencies that the Farm Board should rely 
upon in the solution of these questions, 
we have at hand the large growth and 
the great experience of our cooperative 
marketing associations. 


they are farmer-controlled and farmer- 
owned, 

And in speaking of them I am not 
confining myself to the cooperative or- 
ganizations as defined by the Capper- 
Volstead Act, but I include the farmer- 
owned elevators, the clearing houses, the 
farmer pools. They are all in essence 
farmer cooperatives, 

Such organizations have pioneered the 
way under great difficulties, have edu- 
cated a large group of farmers in the 
problems of marketing, developed sense 
and stability in organization and manage- 
ment, We should take no action which 
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Capital is needed with which to purchase | , Pr 
perienced the anticipated seasonal de- | 


They have al-| 
ready been organized by the farmers; | 


Increase in Exports 


Of Rubber Goods in 


February Recorded 


Large Gain in Shipments of 
Automobile Tires Served 
To Bring Figure Near 
Monthly Record. 


Exports of United States rubber goods 
in February were 2 per cent greater 
than in January and 29 per cent more 
than in the corresponding month of 1928, 


announced. 

The total value of the February ex- 
ports, swelled by large increases in ship- 
ments of automobile tires, was $7,203- 


nouncement, which follows in full text. 
In the history of our rubber trade Feb- 
| ruary 
months of July, September, and Novem- 
ber of 1920: During these months, how- 
ever, the value of rubber goods was 


true that volume now 
period heretofore. 
The advance made during February 


surpasses any 


crease in automotive rubber goods, 
of the total value. All other items de- 
'ereased in value during February as 
{compared with January, with the excep- 
{tion of semi-mnufactured rubber which 


increased 32 per cent. 





581 units, or 4 per cent of 
|total Belgian imports of casings dur- 
jing 1928. This turn was very unex- 


{pected when Belgium is a competitor | 
|of United States manufacturers in other | 
|markets; besides the Belgian tire indus- | 
| try has made excellent progress recently | 
in the quality of its tire and claims to} 


supply 75 per cent of the local consump- 
tion. Furthermore, the local Belgian 
tire has the contract to supply the orig- 
inal equipment on American-made cars 
assembled in Belgium. 


Argentina Declines. 
Argentina, usually the leading monthly 


ing 34,899 units. Brazil appeared as a 
|poor third market with 18,232, closely 
|followed by Mexico with 17,245. 
took 16,215 and Italy 14,773. 

A great many casings consigned to the 
Italian market are not actually consumed 
in the country, but are reexported to 
jother points, especially to the Balkans. 





| This condition may also account far the | 
|heavy deliveries of casings in Belgium | 
|which by its geographic position is an) 
entrepot for shipment for inland coun-| 


| tries. 

Sweden purchased 12,443 casings and 
[the Philippine Islands 12,427. Other 
jleading markets were British India 
| (10.996), Hawaii (10,806), and British 
|Malaya (10,439). 

| Exports of rubber boots and shoes ex- 


cline during February, but canvas rubber- 
soled shoes which increased usually dur- 
ing this period failed to reach the heights 
obtained in January. Of the 510,753 
pairs of canvas rubber-soled shoes ex- 


pairs, followed by the Philippine Islands 


| 44,363 pairs. 

| The 4 per cent decline in value 
of mechanical rubber goods is unex- 
plained, when exports usually show an 
increase at the beginning of the year. It 


is perhaps accounted for by the decreased 
jing keener competition in foreign markets 
Kingdom. 
showing a gradual increase and now 
appear as the 
this class. 


would tend to supplant them or under- 
mine their growth. 

It is largely upon these organizations 
that we should build the foundations of 
the collective action of the farmer. And 
such action will be the more consonant 
with American life. We want to build 


their products, not to build up bureau- 
cracy. 


Broad and General 


Authority Desirable 

It would seem to me desirable that 
the board, armed with resources and 
authority, 
problems by receiving proposals from 
the various farmers marketing associa- 
tions. These proposals in many _ in- 
stances, particularly in handling stabili- 
zation question or handling of facili- 
ties, can well take the form of corpora- 
tions created by these associations, 
owned and managed by them, and aided 
| with capital from the Board, under such 
restrictions as the Board shauld be au- 
thorized to apply. 

Of these restrictions it would seem 
|to me desirable to insist that no opera- 





| stimulate increased production because 

| by adding to a surplus we would defeat 
all relief. 

| Let me repeat that there is little in 


the way of accumulated experience to | 


| guide the Board. It must make its own 
| history, and guide each succeeding step 
}it takes by the experience gained from 
|the last. The mere enumeration of a 


|to show 


| 
| 


that there are many 
that cannot be foreseen. 

All of which argues, to my mind, 
| that if we are to create an instrumen- 
| tality to which distressed agriculture 
can take its problems, that instrumen- 
| tality must be clothed with broad and 
general authority. 


Grange Executive Offers 


Five-point Program 

A five-point farm relief program was 
advocated before the Committee by the 
|Master of the National Grange, L. J. 
|Tabor, of Columbus, Ohio. 

The first step, said Mr. Tabor, is organ- 
ization and efficiency in production, a 
step the farmer must be encouraged to 
|take for himself. 

The second step urged by the Grange 
is tariff adjustment, lifting farm tariffs 
to a place equivalent to the rest of the 
tariff schedule. 

The third step, said Mr. Tabor, is the 
creation of a Federal farm board and 
passage of legislation giving this board 
definite powers and responsibilities to 


bution and in dealing with the surplus 
problem. 

A fourth ste> sought by the Grange is 
an export debenture program to give 
export farm products the benefit of the 
protective tariff. 

Lastly Mr. Tabor suggested a national 





land policy which should include forestry | lation, 


the Department of Commerce has just! 


846, the Department reports in its an-| 


is exceeded only by the three! 


highly inflated and it is undoubtedly | 


|was caused primarily by the large in- | 


lamounting to $4,525,055 or 63 per cent} 


market, was in second place, purchas- | 


Spain | 


ported in February, Cuba took 156,041 | 
| with 62,645 pairs and British India with | 


exports of rubber belting which is meet- | 


|especially with Germany and the United | 
On the other hand United | 
States exports «f rubber hose have been | 


ost important item in| 


up the farmers themselves to control} 


could best work out these | 


{tions should be supported which would | 


aid agriculture in marketing and distri- | 


( 


Definite Place in Distribution System 


Said to Exist for Independent Merchant 


self to lamentations and hopes for pro- 
tective legislation. 

“The future of the independent re- 
tailer can hardly depend on_ protective 
legislation or public altruism,” Mr. Sim- 
mons said. “Solution of the independent 
‘retailers’ problems lies very close to his 
own interest in helping himself—just an 
application of that old saying, ‘The Lord 
helps him who helps himself. It rests 
in the hands of the retailer himself. 
He must make a thorough check on just 
what he can contribute to the needs of 
the modern consumer and by what meth- 
ods he can'best serve these needs. If 
\he hopes to depend soley on good will 
and aroused sentiment, he will probably | 
find himself without support. 


Profitabie Operating 
‘Methods Required 


“But, how to serve the consumer— 
| will it be credit and delivery and a se- 
‘lect. inventory against the cash-and- 
|carry competition of the chain stores? 





|Many independents have already an- 
swered the question successfully. In do- 
ling so, they have depended on business 
facts—the fact that a profitable busi- 
|ness proceeds equally from profitable in- 
ventory items, profitable customer ac-| 
‘counts and profitable operating methods. | 


The President’s Day 


at the Executive Offices | 
April 3, 1929. 


Eleven countries took more than 10,- | 
000 automobile casings during February | 
with Belgium as the leader, taking 37,- | 
the | 


' 

10 a. m.—Representative Hull (Rep.), j 
of Peoria, IIl., , 
lief. Representative McCormick (Rep.), 
of Byron, IIl., called to pay her respects. 

10:15 a. m.—Former Senator Cannon, 
of Utah, called to discuss the condition | 
lof the silver mining industry. 24 
| 11 a. m.—Richard Washburn Child 
called to pay his respects. , : 

11:30 a. m.—Arthur H. Jenkins, edi- 
tor of the Farm Journal, called to dis- 
cuss farm relief. 

12 m.—The Italian Ambassador to the 
United States called to present Count | 
Sant’Elia. aa 

12:15 p. m.—The Canadian Minister | 
to the United States called to present , 
a friend. 

1 p. m.—Representative Hersey (Rep.) 
of Houlton, Me., called to present to the 
President the first salmon caught this 
season in the Kennebec River. i 


British Firm to Carbonize 
Coal at Low Temperatures 


A company with the title of Parent 
| Coal Carbonization Trust, Ltd., has been: 
formed in Great Britain, with a capital | 
of £750,000, to exploit low-temperature 


carbonization of coal in that country, it 
is stated by the Trade Commissioner at! 
London, Homer S. Fox, in advices just j 
made public by the Department of Com- 
merce. Followin gis the announcement 
in full text: 

The new company will finance the erec- | 


tion of plants and rotary ovens at se-| 
lected British collieries and form sub- 
sidiary companies to deal with special 
coal areas in Great Britain and for other 
purposes. The low-temperature carboni- | 
zation process to be used was developed 
in Germany, and five units of 120 tons 
daily capacity each are claimed to have 
been in operation at the Thyssen Works 
/at Mulheim, in the Ruhr, with satisfac- 








|tory results. 

The process is claimed to be specially 
suitable for the treatment of cannel coal, 
}and a contract has been made for the 
supply of 5,000,000 tons of cannel coal 
from the Argyll collieries, Campbelltown, 
Scotland, for delivery for a period of 15 
jyears at 13s-6d per ton, delivered at} 
pit head. i 

The company proposes to erect an ini- | 
tial installation with a capacity of 1,000 
‘tons daily, the first unit of 100 tons 
daily being expected to be in operation 
within six months. 


Ukrainians to Install 
7,000 Picture Machines 


More than 7,000 motion-picture houses | 
will be built by a Ukrainian concern, 
according to plans which have been an- 
nounced, it is stated by the Trade Com- 
missioner at Paris, George R. Canty, in 
advices just made public by the Depart- 
|ment of Commerce. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

The “Sukfu,” a Ukrainian motion-pic- | 
|ture concern, has established its plan of 
work for the next five years, it is re- 
ported. This plan provides, it is said, 
ifor the increase of cinemas in the}! 
Ukrainian republic from 2,060, as at; 
| present, to 9,200 houses; 2,388 workman 
{clubs are to be equipped, 4,950 installa- 
|tions are to be made in the villages, and 
1,200 are to be provided for schools. The 
company intends, besides, to build in the 
|bigger cities 35 new cinemas seating 
1,200 each, and 20 seating 700 each. 

The plan also forecasts the production , 
of 240 artistic feature films, scheduled | 
'as follows: 30 in 1928-1929, 40 in 1929- | 
1930; 51 in 1930-1931, 55 in 1931-1932, | 
and 65 in 1932-1933. Some documentary | 
and scientific films are also to be pro-| 
duced. The Ukrainian High School of | 
Cinematography will in future forward | 
exclusively technical instruction,-and a! 
| special school of directors is to be created | 
jin Kief, it is said. 





| and conservation, but should not increase 
productive acreage. 
The President of the American Fed- 
jeration of Labor, William Green, ap- 
peared before the Committee following 
|Mr, Taber ‘‘to show by my presence that 
the men and women in the Federation 
|of Labor are deeply interested in the 
;farm problem you are considering.” 
| President Green said he “would not! 
{be so presumptious as to propose a 
|remedy,” but hoped the Committee can 
| find a way to help agriculture. ' 
|__In the opinion of his organization, said 
|Mr. Green, “it is a moral and economic 
crime that such a large numVer of peo- 
ple are rroducing a commodity below 
the cost of production. It is a menace 
to our national well-being, but I am not 
sure it can be solved altogether through | 
legislation.” | 
While . : Federation realizes that any : 
‘legislation will raise the price level, he! 
stated, it is nevertheless for that legis- | 


| 


! 
| 
1 
' 


’ 
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,;must pay for itself. 


Future of Individual Establishments Declared to Rest 
Upon Intelligent Management and Operation, 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


There are too few, however, who know 
what it costs to extend credit, to offer 
delivery, to carry little demanded 


brands, etc., or how to set about deter-; 


mining such costs.” 

In pointing out some of the mistakes 
which merchants are making, Mr. Sim- 
mons cited several examples from the 
studies in retail and wholesale distribu- 
tion which have been made by the De- 
partment of Commerce. One firm whose 
business was analyzed by the Depart- 
ment was carrying 12,000 items in stock 
which were beneficially reduced to 6,500, 
was calling upon so many customers for 
business that a decrease of 50 per cent 
to include only those whose purchases 
were sufficient in volume to pay their 
own way was necessary, and was cover- 
ing about one-third too much sales ter- 
ritory to render maximum service most 
economically. 

After changing these conditions, an 
operating test of three years in the re- 
stricted area with a reduced line and with 
the selected customers was found to de- 
crease the volume of business but at the 
same time increase profits by 35 per 
cent and increase the relation of net 
profits to sales by 68 per cent. Operating 


| costs were reduced by 4 per cent of gross 


sales below the average for similar firms 
in this particular field. 

Unscientific buying is a prevalent 
source of waste among merchants as 
may be seen when results of practically 
every study of the retailers’ inventory 
indicate that three-fourths of the busi- 


|ness is done on one-fourth of the items| in 


in stock. In the Department study 


t of a 
retail grocer’s problems 


it was found 


whereas only about one-fifth this num- 
ber was carried by a chain store in the 


| same city doing five times as much busi- 


ness, 


Four Types of Goods 
Lead in Wholesaling 


In the wholesale grocery study of the 


| Department it was found that four types 


of commodities, constituting only 14 per 
cent of the inventory of the business 
analyzed, provided 42 per cent of the 
sales; while four other groups furnished 
49 per cent of inventory and only 17 per 
cent of the sales. This indicates the fal- 
lacy of operating on the basis of “an 
average cost of handling;” each item 
s The value of such a 
policy was pointed out in the results of a 
certain independent grocer whose busi- 
ness was analyzed who does $125,000 
annual business on a $3,000 average in- 
ventory, who has as his motto “What’s 
the hardest to sell, we have the least of.” 

Beyond the obvious need for revamped 
policies to eliminate wasteful practices 
in retail merchandising, it is apparent 
that the independent merchant must cor- 


;rect such wastes in all fairness to the 


consumer and before he can expect to 
meet competition. 

riven natural ingenuity, an ability to 
purchase and manage wisely and a desire 


to be of some service to the community | 


in which he is. doing business, the retail 
merchant has little to fear that his busi- 
ness will be taken by other retail mer- 
chants, Mr. Simmons stated. Perhaps 
the ingenuous methods which he may de- 
vise will call for cooperative trade ac- 
tion, through buying associations and 
the like. 

As an example of this type of action, 
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Precautions Urged — 
To Combat Ravages 
Of Three-year Pest 


Department of Agriculture 
Advises Farmers May 
Beetle Is Due for 
Periodic Advent. 


May beetles, or “June bugs” as they 
are sometimes called, are scheduled to 
appear this spring in accordance with 
their three-year life circle, and abun- 
dance of the beetles this year will indi- 
cate an abundance of their young next 
year—the common white grub or “grub- 
worms” so destructive to such farm 
|crops as corn, timothy, strawberries, 
beans and potatoes, it was stated April 
3 by the Department of Agriculture. 

The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 

The beetles themselves are injurious to 
certain trees, and when abundant some- 
times completely strip the leaves from 
| the trees on large tracts of timber. 
| Entomologists of the Department make 
,no predictions as to the probable abun- 
| dance of the beetles this year, but it is 
|reasonably certain, they say, that they 
; will continue to be exceptionally abun- 
}dant in the infested regions every three 


} 


‘years unless killed off by their natural 
;enemies, by artificial means, or by un- 
favorable climatic conditions. The in- 
|fested area includes parts of Minnesota, 
|Iowa, South Dakota, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
|Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Pennsylvania, 
jand New York. 
Crop Rotation Useful. 

Crop rotation is especially important 
n avoiding white-grub injury. A rota- 
, tion of oats or barley, clover, and corn 
|has proved very satisfactory in some 





called to discuss farm re-!that 1,745 items were carried in stock | sections. 


Ground which is in cleanly cultivated 
jcorn or has a heavy stand of clover 
|during the year the beetles are flying 
abundantly ordinarily will contain a few 
'grubs, since the beetles prefer to lay 
| their eggs in weedy lands, or lands in 
{small grain or timothy. Where hogs 
can be pastured on the land the fall 
previous to planting, less attention need 
be given to the selection of crops, since 
a thorough pasturing by hogs will 
| greatly reduce the grubs. 
| Where it is impractical to pasture 
hogs in an infested field or to follow the 
prescribed methods of rotation, some 
| good can be accomplished by plowing 
| the ground in the fall, especially if done 
‘before October 10, when the grubs go 
, deep into the ground to pass the win- 
; ter. Summer and fall plowing the year 
grubs are changing to beetles is of spe- 
cial value, and should be done as soon 
; after July 15 as practicable. 
| Effectiveness of Spraying. 
Spraying trees upon which the beetles 
| feed, with Paris green, lead arsenate, o# 
' similar arsenical. is effective against- the 
| beetles, but ordinarily this method i: 
| impractical on account of the expensiv: 
equipment required for large trees. 
| Copies of Farmers Bulletin No. 940-F;, 
'“Common White Grubs,” may be ob- 
| tained by writing to the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
| ton, D. Cc. 





; trade with 20,000 members. There are 
| other organizations having both whole- 
Perhaps it will 


| sale and retail members. 
| call for a method such as was used by 
| one grocer operating two chain stores 

who advertised the actual cost of his 
| Various services such as delivery, credit, 


there are, for instance, national organi-; etc., and showed very plainly that this 
zations in the retail hardware trade | was all that he was charging for these 
| which number as many as 22,000 mem-j Services and that it was only fair for 
| bers; in the grocery trade, with as high; a customer to pay the nominal difference 
as 35,000 members; and in the drug|for the goods. 


Sf. Subka & Company 
SHIRTMAKERS AND HABERDASHERS 


CONSERVATIVE SHIRTINGS 


While we are widely known for the very 
Smartest Novelties in French Shirtings 
we also feature Choice Selections for 
those who prefer the more Conservative. 

We are pleased to make Sample Shirts or Collars 

512 FIFTH AVENUE—AT 43D STREET 

NEW YORK 
LONDON 


27 OLD BOND STREET 


PARIS 
2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONS® 





LEGAL MUNICIPALS 


(New York State) 


The statutory restrictions regulating the invest- 
ment of New York savings banks and fiduciaries in 
municipal securities were virtually rewritten by the 
1928 Legislature. 


The new law (Subdivision 5 of Section 239, Bank- 
ing Law) creates new classes of “legals,” fixes new 
debt and population limits, and introduces a new test 
of legality—unlimited taxing power. 


“LEGAL” MUNICIPALS is the title of an analy- 
sis of the revised law which has been prepared »y 
THE BOND BUYER in response to the suggestion 
that a simple explanation of the revised law would 
prove helpful to many bond dealers, savings bank 
omeets, trustees or other purchasers of legal munic- 
ipals. 


“LEGAL” MUNICIPALS is a sixteen-page pam- 
phlet, presenting the text of the law, together with an 
explanation of each paragraph and a conveniently ar- 
ranged summary of its provisions. 


PRICE ONE DOLLAR 


THE BOND BUYER 


“The Authority on Municipal Bonds” 
67 Pearl St., New York, N. Y. 
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Commerce 


Customs Court Fixes 
Lower Assessments 


On Imported Goods 


Forceps, Hypodermic Nee- 
dles, Football Nets and 
Farm Supplies Af- 
fected by Rulings. 


Ney York, April 3.—The tariff rate 
yn splinter forceps and Rochester forceps 
is lowered in a decision by the Customs 
Court granting a protest of Frank r. 
Dow Co., Inc., of Seattle. These items 
were assessed at 60 per cent ad valorem, 
under paragraph 3859, tariff act of 122, 
as hand forceps. | 

The court fixes duty at the rate ei 
45 per cent ad valorem, under paragraph | 
359, as surgical instruments. (Protest | 
No. 133229-G-8338). | 

Granting an import claim of the Cook 
Laboratories, of Chicago, the court finds | 
that certain hypodermic needles, assessed | 
at 45 per cent ad valorem, under Para- | 
graph 359, act of 1$22, as surgical in- 
struments, should have been assessed at 
35 per cent ad valorem under said Para- 
graph 359 as dental instruments. Chief | 
Justice Fischer also writes the opinion} 
in this case. (Protest No. 303478-G- | 
76353). 

Certain so-called football nets, com-! 
posed wholly or in chief value of vege- | 
table fiber. other than cotton, were as-j| 
sessed under Paragraph 1021, act of 1922, | 
at 40 per cent ad valorem. Sustaining | 
a protest of A. G. Spalding & Bros.. 
the court finds that these nets should 
have been assessed at 30 per cent ad| 
valorem, under Paragraph 1402. (Pro-| 
test No. 139518-G-616962-25). | 

Daisy grubbers and weeding forks, | 
the court rules in sustaining a protest | 
of R. F. Downing & Co., New York, are | 
entitled to free entry as agricultural im- 
plements, under Paragraph 1504, Tariff 
Act of 1922. The collector’s assessment 
at 40 per cent ad valorem, under Para- 
graph 399, is set aside. (Protests No. | 
296726-G-15846-28.) 

Judge Sullivan has just written an} 
opinion in a reappraisement case, in- 
volving the valuation, for duty purposes, 
of phosphate rock, in its natural state, 
shipped from Morocco to J. H. Cottman | 
& Co., Baltimore, Md., at c. i. f. value. | 
On appraisement, the antidumping law | 
invoked. The court reverses the ap- 
praiser’s decision in this case, Judge | 
Sullivan writes: : | 

“Phosphate rock, in its natura] state, | 
shipped from Morocco to Baltimore, Md., 
at c. i. f. value, is dutiable at the home 
market price at which it is sold in Mo- 
rocco. The fact that farmers and fac- 
tories in Morocco cannot resell the 
phosphate for export does not affect the 
home market as being a freely offered 
one. The nature and character of the 
commodity must be taken into considera- 
tion is arriving at the fact whether or 
not the commodity is freely offered to all 
purchasers desiring it.” 


Farm Service Is Planned 
For Pacific Northwest | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Prices and market conditions in the 
principal terminal markets on the Pacific | 
Coast, Middle West, and eastern con-| 
suming markets, as well as prices and 
market conditions in competing produc- 
ing areas will be made known to farm- 
ers and the trade in this area. 

The program for Seattle also calls for 
the collection and distribution of infor- 
mation on dairy products and poultry 
supplies, receipts, prices, and cold stor- | 
age movements. Information will be dis- | 
tributed regarding dairy and poultry 
market conditions at New York. Chicago 
San Francisco and other important mar- | 
kets. Efforts will be made also to de- 
velop butter production reports for the 
Western States. 

At Portland, Oregon, the present news 
service on fruits and vegetables will be | 
greatly expanded to cover additional | 
commodities and to effect a more inten- | 
sive distribution throughout the State. | 
This office also will be placed on the 
leased wire system, whereas heretofore 
reports have been received by commercia} 
wire only. 

The program regarding dairy and 
poultry products will be similar to that 
at Seattle, but will deal primarily with 
Oregon conditions. A market news serv- 
ice for the Pacific Northwest on grain | 
and hay in which an effort will be made 
to interpret market conditions will also 
be given at Portland. 

At Spokane, Washington, the fruits 
and vegetables market news service now 
given will be expanded to give farmers | 
and the trade in that area a more de-| 
tailed and comprehensive picture of the | 
markets for commodities in local and 
competing shipping points and consum- | 
ing points and consuming centers. 

Livestock market reports from the 
principal markets of the country will "| 


made available at Portland, and it is 
planned at San Francisco to report the 
situation with regard to locally dressed 
meats, the present service at this point 
being limited to reporting shipped-in- | 
meats, 


Trade Is Analyzed 
In Pacific Southwest 


Growing Importance as Source 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
of weight, however, manufactured prod- 
ucts moving eastward were must greater 
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Eastern Section 


And in Southwest Aided Farm Operations * 


|Conditions Which Prevailed Last Week Reviewed in 
Weekly Summary by Department of Agriculture. 


The weather for the past week was 
| warmer than normal over the Eastern 
half of the country and also in the far 
Southwest, but was moderately cool over 
belt extending from Oklahoma and New 
Mexico northwestward to Washington 
and Oregon, the Weather Bureau stated 
April 8, in its weekly review of weather 
conditions. The full text of the state- 
ment follows: 

At the beginning of the week tempera- 
tures had fallen over the central East 
and Northeast as far South as the Caro- 
linas, but at the same time there was a 
warming up over the central valley sec- 
tions; elsewhere they were not markedly 
abnormal. Light precipitation was rather 
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curred at places on the 31st. Some plow- 
‘ing and seeding were accomplished the 
first part of the week, but little work 
was possible the latter part. 

In the more western States cool 
weather retarded growth, and it con- 


| tinued too dry in the interior of the Pa- 


cific Northwest and in much of Cah- 
fornia; there was some frost damage to 
early fruit-in the northern part of this 
| State. Fruit trees are well advanced in 
the interior, with early varieties bloom- 
ing in the Ohio Valley, where frosts or 
freezing temperatures occurred at the 
close of the week and probably did some 
damage. 





| general on the 27th over Middle Atlan- 
| tic States and some sections to the west- 
| ware, and on the succeeding day rains! 
were reported over parts of the South- 
west. Temperatures were about normal | 
generally on the 28th, but on the 29th | 
| there was a change to cooler over the 
| East, and a sharp drop was reported over 
j the Northwest where widespread rain 
|or snow occurred. 

| The weather was mostly mild in areas 
}east of the Mississippi River from the 
| 30th until the close of the week, under 
the influence of an area of low pressure | 
| which moved eastward from Oklahoma, | 
| and widespread rains fell on the closing , 
| days, especially heavy amounts 
}reported from the central Mississippi 
| Valley and western Lake region on April 
'1. Temperatures were not unusually | 
|low in the West, but in the Northwest | 
!and northern Great. Plains there was a} 
| sharp change to colder on -the 30th, and | 
somewhate cool weather for the season 
continued until near the close of the | 
period. 


High Temperatures 
In Eastern Section 


The week, as a whole, was mostly | 
warmer than normal over the eastern | 
half of the country and also in the far! 
Southwest, but was moderately cool over | 
a belt extending from Oklahoma and| 
New Mexico northwestward to Washing- 
ton and Oregon. Temperatures were 
markedly high for the season in the 
Southeastern States, where many sta-|} 
tions reported weekly means ranging | 
from 6 degrees to as much as 13.degrees 
|above normal, while from the Middle At- 
lantic States and the Ohio Valley north- 
ward they were mostly from 4 degrees to | 
7 degrees above. 

In the northern Pacific area there were 
deficiencies in temperature ranging from | 
3 degrees to as much as 4 degrees. While | 
the weather was warm during most of 
the week throughout the East, lower tem- 
peratures obtained about its close, bring- 
ing freezing weather to the central Ap- | 
palachian Mountain districts and the up- 
per Ohio Valley. Farther west freezing | 
extended as far south as south-central 
Illinois and extreme northern Oklahoma. | 
Minimum temperatures were low in some 
Western mountain sections, the lowest | 
for the week reported from first-order | 
stations being 6 degrees above zero in 
central and northwestern Wyoming. 

Rainfall was heavy over most of a 
rather extensive area extending from} 
Arkansas and Oklahoma northeastward 
over the Mississippi Valley to the Lake | 
region, where most stations reported | 
weekly amounts ranging from 1 inch up 
to more than 4 inches. It was fairly! 
heavy also along the North Pacific Coast, | 
and moderately so locally in some At- | 
lantic Coast sections. Elsewhere precip- | 
itation was mostly light, with a large) 
area of the Southwest, including most | 


being | 














High Grade Alfalfa 


In Demand at Dairies 


Supply Said to Be Inadequate 
To Meet Needs. 


High-grade alfalfa hay could be 
profitably produced and marketed in 
much greater quantities than at present, 
it has just been stated by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Dealers in all big alfalfa-hay-dis- 
tributing markets annually receive thou- 
sands of orders from dairymen for high- 
grade alfalfa hay which they cannot fill 
because an insufficient quantity of such 
hay is produced. Many dairymen who 
do not now utilize much alfalfa hay 
would become buyers if supplies of high- 


hay, on the other hand, are purity, a 
high percentage of leaves, clinging 
foliage, green color, and pliable stems. | 
Leafy alfalfa hay having one or more 
of these desirable characters is the type 
of legume forage that is always in de- 
mand with the dairy-cattle feeders be- 
cause of its well-recognized effect on 
milk flow. 1 
Thick Sowing of Clean Seeds. | 

The foundation of the business of pro-| 
ducing alfalfa hay for market is a good, | 
pure stand. Seed of varieties known to 
have local adaptation, free from foul | 
weeds, and sown in sufficient quantity | 
to produce a thick stand is of greatest} 
importance. | 
In the official United States hay stand- | 
ards, alfalfa hay is classified according | 
to its purity. The class named “Alfalfa” 
cannot contain over 5 per cent of grasses 
nor over 10 per cent of other legumes. | 
If the grass content is over 5 per cent} 


| British Consumption |Work on Waterway 


Of Tobacco Expands 


: Value of Imports from United | 


States Declines, However. 


American leaf tobacco exports to the 
United Kingdom in 1928 decreased in 
relative importance to the total of Brit-} 
ish imports of this commodity, owing | 
to increasing production in the British 
colonies, the Department of Commerce 
has just announced. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

Imports of leaf tobacco into the United 


| Kingdom during the calendar year 1928 
| amounted to 219,531,000 pounds, repre- 


senting a decline of 1.2 per cent over 
1927, but an increase of 11.3 per cent 
over 1926, according to an interpretation 


|baling, and loading high-grade alfalfa 


20 per cent the class is 
“Alfalfa Light Grass 


grade hay were available at all times. but not over 
Farmers who grow alfalfa for a cash designated as 
crop are urged to study market demands Mixed. s Pee aoe 
and then make their production and load- Factors in Grading. 
ing practices conform to the market The grading factors in the United | 
requirements. Methods of producing, | States standards are leafiness, color, and | 
foreign material, any one of which may | 
lower the grade of a lot of hay. 
The most important item of all in| 
loading is to load cars with hay of uni- 
form class and grade. Uniform loads 
invariably sell for better prices than 
Among the causes for low-grade al-|nonuniform loads, and sometimes the 
falfa listed and discussed in the bulletin | difference in price is substantial. Non-| 
are thin stands containing weeds and|uniform loads often sell on the basis of | 
grasses, foreign material such as de-|the lowest grade found in the car lot. 
cayed rakings from previous cuttings, A copy of the bulletin may be ob- 
weather damage, overripeness at time tained by writing to the Department of | 
of cutting, overdrying, baling and stack-| Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
ing undercured hay, baling during tas cpinaeadistiniseaaettg 
weather conditions which cause loss of 
leaves and causes stemmy appearing 
bales. 
| Characteristics of high-grade alfalfa 


hay for market are discussed in Farmers’ 
Bulletin 1539-F, entitled “High-Grade 
Alfalfa Hay,” just issued by the De- 
partment. 

High and Low Grades. 


Commercial Stocks | 
Of Wheat Decrease 


Total Declines for Week But Is| 


| being shipped to New York State alone 
lin 199. ‘Yhough a large shipper of pe- 


than those coming into the area from/|troleum products, the Pacific Southwest 
the East, although the bulk of Pacific|imported in the year under review many 
Coast manufactures is made up of gaso- | thousands of tons of lubricating oils from 
line and other petroleum products. the East. 

The petroleum industry in 1926 ac-| The States included in the present 
counted for more tons of freight ship-|study are California, Nevada, Arizona, 
ments that all of the agricultural and an-| Utah and New Mexico. No attempt, it 
imal products of the region combined, | 


to 1,863,000 tons of crude and 2,875,000| conditions in the freight traffic of the 
tons of refined petroleum. Agricultural | Pacific Southwest. It is believed, how- 
products followed petroleum in tonnage | ever, that the statistical data which have 
shipped with 3,866,000 tons. 
705,000 tons oranges. Among manufac-|business interests of ways and means 
tured products other than petroleum 
eanned goods led, with a total of 639,000|}and out of that area. 
tons, of which about two-thirds were 
canned fruit, preserves and jellies, 


Californa’s products, the survey dis-| west in 1926” (Domestic Commerce Se-j;2,258,000_ bushels. 
- 


is pointed out, has been made to draw|for the previous week and 68,791,000 | 
these shipments amounting, respectively,!conclusions as to the effect of existing|bushels for the corresponding week last 


Of this|been compiled for the first time in this}|March 30 were: Corn, 37,691,000; oats, | 
quantity 835,000 tons were grapes and|report may be of use in the study by]13,982,000; rye, 6,913,000 bushels, barley, 


to increase efficiency in distribution into| bushels, * 


This survey, “Transcontinental and In-]markets: Wheat, 23,855,000; oats, 815,- 
tercoastal Trade of the Pacific South-|000 bushels; rye, 439,000 bushels; barley, 


Above 1928 Level. 


Commercial wheat stocks in store and 
afloat in the principal markets of the 
United States for the week ended March 
30 amounted to 124,764,000 bushels as 
compared t» 125,171,000 (revised) bushels 


year, the Department of Agriculture has 
just announced. 
Other grain stocks for the week ended 


10,018,000 bushels, and flax, 681,000 


Canadian grain in store in American 


No report was re- 


closes, are shipped to every State in the 
Union, Pacific Coast lemons and or- 
anges are sold throughout the country in 
large quantities, 136,000 tons of oranges 


ries No. 25), may be purchased from the ceived by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern-|Economics on American grain in store 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C.,}in Canadian markets for the week ended 
for 25 cents. March 30, 


| of official data by the Tobacco Section, 
| Department of Commerce. The United 
| Kingdom, for many decades an impor- 
tant consumer of leaf tobacco, has not 
failed to participate in the tremendous 
increase in tobacco consumption which 
has swept the world since the great war. 
Per capita consumption has risen from 
2 pounds in 1910 to 3.04 pounds in 1927. 
America Is Chief Source. 

The United States, which produces the 
types of leaf tobacco most pleasing to 
British smokers, has always been the 
primary source of raw material supply 
for the United Kingdom, and a pros- 
perous and successful manufacturing in- 
dustry has been built up with this source 
of supply as a nucleus. 

Imports from the United States have 
gained steadily since the World War, 
the aggregate quantity imported in 1927 
and 1928 being greater than for any 
two years since 1921 and 1922. Owing 
to the increasing production im British 
colonies, however, the relation of im- 
ports of American origin to the total 
British supply during the last few years 
has borne a downward trend. This is 
not necessarily a matter of great con- 
cern to American exporters, since it is 
realized that the British tobacco in- 
dustry must expand in order to assim- 
ilate the colonial production, and so long 
as imports from the United States are 
increasing in volume. 


Colonies Increase Sales. 


With the exception of 1921, imports 
from British colonies have been increas- 


| ing very steadily since the effect of the 


first preferenc began to be felt in 1920, 
and so have Empire stocks. According 
to official data, the aggregate amount of 
Empire tobacco received in the United 
Kingdom during the eight-year period, 
1920 to 1927, amounted to 
pounds, while the aggregate quantity 
removed from bond for manufacturing 
purposes amounted to 98,486,000 pounds; 
thus a difference of 61,698,000 pounds 
is shown between receipts and deliveries 
from the beginning of 1920 to the end 
lof 1927, 





Rocky Mountain sections and the Great | 
Basin, receiving very little. | 


| Improvement Noted 


In Southeastern States 


In the Southeastern States, where 
heavy rains have persisted and greatly | 
delayed field work in many sections, the 
week just closed brought much better | 
| weather conditions. Under the influence | 
of high temperatures and mostly fair | 
weather the soil dried out rapidly and/| 
| field operations became active, except on | 
|some overflowed lands, while vegetation | 
in general made rapid progress. | 

In much of Florida, however, the hot, 
dry weather was generally peng er 
. 4 and many crops deteriorated on uplands | 
the Secretary of War has authorized the | of the sateen where citrus ane were | 
starting of construction work on Sec-| wilting because of dryness. Conditions 
tion 4 of the Louisiana-Texas Intra-| were also fairly favorable in the middle 
coastal Waterway in view of the fact! Gulf area and the Southwest, except for 
that local interests along this section }too much rain in Arkansas and much of 
have executed deeds -conveying to the|/Qklahoma. Moisture was favorable in 
United States, free of cost, perpetual! New Mexico and areas to the northeast, 
easements on rights-of-way over lands| put northwestern Kansas and southern | 
in certain parts of this section. | Nebraska need rain. | 
| In the Atlantic Coast area the week 


In South to Start 


War Department Will Extend 
Louisiana-Texas Route. 


The starting of construction work on 
Section 4 of the Louisana-Texas Intra- 
coastal Waterway has been authorized, 
according to an announcement just 
made by the Department of War. The 
statement follows in full text: 

Upon the recommendation of the Chief 
of Engineers, Maj. Gen. Edgar Jadwin, 





| eastern 


| Georgia. 


| tions. 


Favorable Progress 


| Made by Winter Wheat 


Small Grains.—Winter wheat con- 
tinued to make favorable progress quite 
generally throughout the principal pro- 
ducing areas of the central and eastern 
portions of the country. The crop is 
rather spotted in northern Illinois where 
ice prevailed over fields in the winter, 
and some effects of winter killing are 
showing up in south-central and south- 
Kansas. Wheat needs rain in 
northwestern Kansas and parts of south- 
ern Nebraska, but in genera] the crop 
is making good growth in the Plains 


4 


| States. Moisture is needed in the wheat 
| areas of the Pacific Northwest, but con- 


ditions are favorable in Montana. 
Some spring wheat was seeded in the 
eastern portions of the belt the first 
part of the week, but work was inter- 
rupted by heavy rains the latter part; 
seeding is becoming general in South Da- 
kota, and some wheat has been sown 


| locally in North Dakota, but the soil 
| there is mostly too wet to work. In the 


more eastern States oat seeding made 
good progress, but was again interrupted 
by rain in much of the interior. 

Corn and Cotton.—Corn planting made 
fair to good progress in the South, ex- 
cept where it continued too wet in parts 
of the Southwest. Some was seeded dur- 
ing the week as far north as North Caro- 
lina, while planting was becoming gen- 
eral in much of Oklahoma; progress and 
condition of the early-planted were re- 
ported good in Texas. Cotton planting 
was begun northward to South Carolina 
and locally in Arkansas, while this work 
was becoming general in southern 
Seeding advanced rapidly in 
Louisiana and made very good progress 
in southern Texas where considerable of 
the early-seeded is up to a good stand, 
and planting has been started in the cen- 
tral and eastern portions. Good progress 
was made in the Imperial Valley of Cali- 
fornia and in southwestern Arizona, 


Meadows and Pastures 


In Good Condition 

Miscellaneous Crops.—Meadows and 
pastures are in generally good to excel- 
lent condition in practically all sections 
east of the Mississippi River, and rapid 
greening was reported. Much improve- 
ment was noted in the Southwest, with 
general rain or snow of great benefit in 
New Mexico and western Texas. Grass 
is greening in the Great Plains area and 
Montana, and livestock are in satisfac- 
tory condition. The pleasant weather in 
Wyoming during the past week was very 
favorably; the range is open or partly so 
in the north and east and was opening 
in the southwest; feeding was still gen- 
eral, but was not so heavy. 

Early lambing in Colorado was unfa- 
vorably affected by snow and livestock 
were still on feed in some parts. They 
improved in Arizona with the water 
supply increasing in the foothills, but 
there was a decrease noted in other sec- 
Livestock ranged from poor to 
only fair in the Great Basin, with some 


'loss of lambs and shrinkage of shorn 


sheep, due to cold nights, in the western 
part. Pastures were improving in the 
Northwest, but the continued absence .of 
rainfall was detrimental in California. 
Potato planting has begun north to 
Nebraska and Iowa in central sections 
and this work is well along in the most 
southern and eastern areas, with some 
up to good stands in the Southeast. 
Truck crops made good to excellent 
progress in the East and Southeast 
where planting progressed northward 
to the Eastern Shore of Maryland. The 
dry weather was unfavorable in Florida 
where some truck crops were deterio- 
rating on uplands. Fruit trees were 
blooming well north to the Ohio Valley 
where some injury was feared by the 
frost at the close of the week; in the; + 
more northern parts the cooler weather 
favorably checked development. Citrous 
fruits were feeling the effecta of dry 
weather in Florida, but harvest pro- 


tion and construction, the Louisiana- 
Texas Intra-coastal Waterway is divided 
into 10 sections and local interests have 
undertaken to provide the rights-of-way 
and dumping privileges for each section. 
Section 4 between the Mermentau and 
Calcasieu Rivers in the State of Loui 
siana has a length of 37 miles. A right- 
of-way of 300 feet for this section was 
acquired by the United States in 1919 
and a canal five feet deep with a bottom 
400 feet in width was dredged as pro- 
vided in a former project. 

_This right-of-way is sufficient for the 
nine-foot channel of the present proj- 
ect, except at three places where changes 
in the alignment of the route were 
deemed advisable. At these points the 
line of the canal will run through lands 
now acquired by the local interests. In 
addition to the grant of perpetual ease- 
ments for this right-of-way, the owners 
of land adjacent to the right-of-way 
along this entire section have executed 
agreements which grant the right to de- 


For purposes of administration, opera- | 


i- | 


j Ty 
was generally favorable, and both farm gressed eu the West. 
|work and vegetation made rapid ad- 
vance. From the Ohio and lower Mis-| 
souri valleys northward warmth and sun- 
|shine were beneficial the first part of | 
| the week, but later heavy rains or snows 
again stopped outside operations; in| 
parts of the upper Mississippi Valley | 
}snowfall to a depth of 12 inches oc-| 





“On the Map” 


IF we indicated by dots on the 
map of the world the homes of 
all who have registered here... 
a dot for practically every prom- 
inent city in the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere . . . a dot for practically 
every city and ‘own in the 
United States. The comforts, 
conveniences, hospitality, gen- 
uine interest in a guest’s wel- 
fare that have attracted and con- 
tinue to attract people from all 
over the world put the Waldorf- 
Astoria “On the Map” as “the 
world’s home away from 


p . | 
|plan would come in under one brand, It } 
|is proposed, therefore, to have an ex- | 
| perimental baking made from each lot | 
as it arrives, which will be done in the! 
baking laboratory of the State Techno- | 
logical Institute. If any considerable | 
| difference from the standard in that par- | 
|ticular type of flour is found, the mo- 
|nopoly will be notified. f 
| Furthermore, each sack from a certain 
| lot will be stamped with a number, which | 
will indicate to the user of that sack, the | 
|}result of the experimental baking. The | 
laboratory will also offer suggestions if | 


160,184,000 ; 


asked for, based on experimental bakings | 
made. Flour from the Norwegian mills! 
| will be subject to the same tests and | 
| classification, through which it is hoped | 
|to develop quality competition between | 
MN) | the different mills. 
| So far this is only a proposal. The | 

| Storting committee, which is to direct | 
Monopoly to Buy Imports to| the policies of the monopoly, must give | 


as ein |its approval, and Director Jahnsen has 
Stimulate Milling. lalso asked the Masterbakers’ Associa- 


——--- tion to appoint a committee to cooperate | 

[Continued from Page 1.} with them on all matters of common in- | 
monopoly shall import flour under its; terest. It remains to be seen, therefore, | 
own brand, according to types. All flour,| whether or not the above proposal is put | 
even though it may be from different | into actual practice. If it is, it will have | 
mills, provided it is of one general type, | certain very definite effects on American | 
will come under one classification. In this | exports of flour to Norway. 
way, there will be only a few general First of all, it should be stated that the 
classifications which theoretically, at|control of flour purchases is not the only | 
least, will greatly simplify flour pur-|object in reestablishing the monopoly. 


posit dredge spoil on their property. 


N orway Government 
To Purchase Grai 


0 Pe | 


home.” 


Under the 
management 


sane 


general 


The Willard 


Washington 
The Bellevue-Stratford 
Philadelphia 


Reservations may be made at any 
one for either of the other two. 


The 
Waldorf-Astoria 


Fifth Avenue, 33rd and 34th Streets 
New York 


chases for the individual baker. 


Ultimately, it is hoped to develop milling 


The director realizes, of course, that ing in Norway, which would mean larger 
there will be some variation even among | imports of wheat and smaller imports of 
flours of the same type, which under this | flour, 


Boomer-Du Pont Properties Corporation 
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Taxation 








Supreme Court Asked 
To Review Decision 
Denying Depreciation 


Taxpayer Seeks Writ for De- 
ficiency Assessed After 
Sale of Apartment 
Building. 


he Supreme Court of the United 
@tates, in a petition for certiorari just 
filed, has been asked to decide the ques- 
tion of whether, in computing the profit 
on the sale of a building there shall be 
deducted from cost the estimated depre- 








ciation on the building during the time | 


it was owned by the taxpayer, although 
the building procures no income, and the 
taxpayer had no other income, from 
which the allowance for depreciation 


© could be deducted. 


The question is presented in the case 
of Hardwick Realty Company, Ine., v. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. No. 


795. 

According to the petition just filed, the 
petitioner, a New York corporation, on 
November 12, 1915, purchased an apart- 
ment building for the sum of $254,908.72 
and during the remainder of that year 
the net income, without any deduction 
for depreciation, was $47.16. 

Returns On Investment. 

Without including any deduction for 
depreciation, the brief states, the returns 
on the investment were as follows: In 
1916 the gross rents collected were $1,- 
031.02 less than the expenses; in 1917 
the net income was $308.32; in 1918 the 
expenses were $1,235 greater than the 
gross income; in 1919 the net income 
was $4,754.50. In 1920, the brief adds, 
the corporation sold the apartment for 
$269,444.75. 

In the income tax returns filed by the 
corporation from 1916 to 1919, the total 
sum of $22,784.08 was inserted as depre- 
ciation. 

The corporation had no other property 
nor other source of income except from 
the building in question, the brief de- 
clares. The Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue held that the actual profit made 
by the petitioner of $14,536.03 on the 
sale of the building should, for the pur- 
pose of computing income tax, be in- 
creased by $22,784.03 and proposed a de- 
ficiency tax of $10,058.00. 

The tax was paid under protest and 
an appeal taken to the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals which affirmed the holding of the 
Commissioner. Upon appeal tothe Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Second Cir- 
cuit the decision of the Board of Tax 
Appeals was affirmed. 


It is the contention of the petitioner 
that Congress has power to tax income 
only and cannot by any definition create 
income where actual income, as defined 
and understood at the time of the Six- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution, 
does not exist. The tax here sought to 
be collected, the brief argues, is a tax 
on capital. 





Decisions 
—of the— 


Board of Tax 
Appeals 


Promulgated April 3. 


Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals as involving new principles 
and will be printed in full text 
in this or subsequent issues. Sub- 
scribers who are interested in any 
decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The 
United States Daily. 





*Herbert Ide Keen, v. Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, Docket No. 22262. 

A tax paid to the Republic of 
France by a citizen of the United 
States temporarily residing in 
France, computed upon an estimated 
income of seven times the rental 
value of the residence occupied by 
him, is an income tax within the 
meaning of Section 222(a)(1) of the 
Revenue Act of 1921. 

Wadsworth Manufacturing Company, v. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
Docket No. 13796. 

Where a taxpayer had a contract 
for the construction of a building 
which provided that the building 
should not cost more than a specified 
amount and the contractor refused 
te complete the building, and there- 
after the taxpayer expended money 
for the completion of it, held that 
the taxpayer failed to show that it 
sustained a loss, and held, further, 
that it is not entitled to deduct any 
amount as a debt ascertained to be 
worthless even though the contractor 
was adjudicated a bankrupt within 
the taxable year. 

Bonnie Bros., Inc., v. 
Internal Revenue, Docket No. 7806. 

Deduction for obsolescence of in- 
tangibles disallowed. 

Deduction for compensation of an 
attorney for services rendered al- 
lowed in the taxable year. 

Invested capital should not be re- 
duced on account of a tentative tax 
in’ determining current earnings 
available for the payment of divi- 
dends within the year. 


Acquiescences Announced 
In Decisions on Taxation 


The Commissivner of Internal Revenue | 
announces his acquiescence in decisions | 


of the Board of Tax Appeals, the titles, 
docket numbers, and citations of which 
follow: 
Carter, MacDonald & Miller, Inc., 
14-522, 
Fishel, Henry R., 13912, 14-87. 
Fishel & Marks, 13912, 14-87, 
Floyd, T. B., 12221, 11-903. 
Marks, Joseph D., 13912, 14-87. 
The Commissioner does not acquiesce 
in the following decision: 


12954, 


Foster, James F., estate of*, 11493, 138- | 


496. 
* Estate tax decision, 


Commissioner of 
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Stock Ownership 


thorized by officials of the American Gas 
and Electric Company, who were also 
officers of the petitioners. All construc- 
tion work of either petitioner had first 
to be approved by the American Gas and 
¢Electric Company and was done under 
the supervision of the engineering de 
partment of the latter. Except local 
or temporary supplies, all materials were 








Affiliation Found Where Parent Company 
Owns or Controls All Stock of Subsidiary 


Board of Tax Appeals Holds That Complete Ownership Is 
Not Required Under Statutory Provisions. 








ectric Company. 

Large sums of money were advanced 
from time to time to each of the peti- 
tioners by the American Gas and Elec- 
tric Company, varying in amount from 
$100,000 to $2,000,000 on open account 
for construction work and acquisition of 


1 
ATLANTIC City ELEcTRIC COMPANY V.|in the office of the American Gas and | " 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE.| Electric Company in New York City. 
SCRANTON ELECTRIC COMPANY V. SAME.} All salaries paid by petitioners to its 
Docket Nos. 17871 AND 17872, BoaRDfofficers were immediately turned over 
or TAx APPEALS. by them to the American Gas and Elec- | 
The Board of Tax Appeals held in these | tric Company, from which company they 
proceedings, which were consolidated for|Teceived their compensation for their) othe, plants, 
jhearing and decision, that corporations | Services rendered all companies. . _| loans, petitioners issued their preferred 
imay be deemed to be affiiated for the| All financial matters and operations | stock or bonds, which’ were guaranteed 


purposes of consolidated returns where| Were conducted by and carried ©" | by the American Gas and Electrie Com- 


the parent corporation owned all of the | through the scarce Gas and Electric, 
jcommon stock and all of the preferred ee oaeee : eed an Pp es aod curities. 
or aor Agen igen are ae ‘en from the American Gas and Biee-} The respondent reduced the invested 
ae eee trie Company and monthly reports were| Capital of the Scranton Electric Com- 
jredeemable at any time. ‘required to be made to the latter 
| It was the Board’s view that, where | hooks were regularly audited by it and ; $108,237.50 on account of dividends de- 
|other requirements of affiliation were| yates of depreciation, charging off of , Cleared or paid within the first 60 days 
stock as was | : ; & +e.| of the year. In the first 60 days of the 
met, the fact that such stoc vaS ‘bad debts, and extensions and improve- | year. | s ys ’ 
outstanding was callable for redemption |ments, were dictated by the American! year 1917 dividends were declared or paid 
jat the pleasure of the controlling interest 'Gas and Electric Company. |in the sum of $66,050. 
|made it actually and wholly owned by! Local collections were made by the Respondent reduced the invested capi- 
such controlling interest. |local officers and employes of the peti-|tal of the Atlantic City Electric Com- 
Courtland Kelsey for the taxpayers; |tioners but when deposited could only be} pany as of January 1, 1917, by the full 
Eugene Meacham and C. E. Lowrey for|disbursed upon orders or checks au-! 
the Commissioner. 
| 
The full text of the findings of fact 
{and opinion follows: 





Respondent Determined 
Deficiencies Separately 


Respondent determined deficiencies 
herein on the basis of separate returns 
|of each petitioner and did not consoli- 
| date either of said returns with that of 
'the American Gas and Electric Company, 
or that of the Scranton Electric Com- 
pany with that of the Lackawanna Light 
Company. 

The Atlantic City Electric Company is 
!a corporation organized March 21, 1907, 
under the laws of New Jersey, by which 
several light, heating and power com- 
panies operating in and around Atlantic 
City, N. J., were consolidated. During 
the taxable years it had outstanding 
| 12,500 shares of common stock of the 
| par value of $100 per share all of which 
| was owned by the American Gas and 
| Electric Company, and 3,702 shares of 
| preferred stock, of which from 655 to 
761 shares were owned by the stock- 
| holders of the American Gas and Elec- 
| tric Company during the taxable years. 
; The American Gas and Electric Com- 
| pany owned absolutely more than 77| 
; per cent of the total outstanding stock | 
{of the Atlantic City Electric Company. | 
| Holders of preferred stock were entitled 
to vote, and the stock was preferred to 
the extent of an annual cumulative divi- ; id . 
|dend of 6 per cent and on final liquida- BS 9 at wa 
{tion It was redeemable at any time ! \ Ae, 
jand had no other interest in dividends 
{above 6 per cent. 

The Scranton Electric Company is a| 
corporation organized October 3, 1907. 
under the laws of Pennsylvania, and re-! 
sulting from consolidation and merger of 
several lighting, heating and power com- 
panies operating in and around Scranton. 

From its organization and during the 
taxable year it had outstanding 25,000 | 

| Shares of common stock of the par value 
of $100 each, all of which was owned 
by the American Gas and Electric Com- 
pany. It had 10,700 shares of preferred 
stock of which 494 to 608 shares were | 
owned by stockholders of the American 
Gas and Electric Company. The Ameri- 
;can Gas and Electric Company was the 
absolute owner of more than 70 per cent 
of the outstanding capital stock of the 
Scranton Electric Company during the 
taxable years. The preferred stock 


| 

















this company was of the same character 
as that of the Atlantic City Electric Com- 
pany, and in both petitioners preferred 
stock was redeemable at any time by 
vote of the common stock. 

The Scranton Electric Company was 
the absolute owner of the entire capital 
stock of $400,000 of the Lackawanna 
Light Company during the taxable years, 
was affiliated with the latter and was 
entitled to file a consolidated return in- 
cluding the latter. 


Stock Held in Various 
Power Companies 


During the taxable years and for many 
years prior thereto the American Gas and 
Electric Company was a holding cor- 
poration and was the absoluté owner of ! 


the entire common stock issues of 


| 30 to 40 lighting and power companies 
in the Atlantic and Middle States. Some 
| of these companies had preferred stock 
and others not, some of the preferred 
stock had voting rights and others not, 
but in each instance the American Gas 
and Electric Company owned all of the 
common stock and more than 50 per 
cent of the voting stock of the subsidiary. 

The entire common stock of both pe- 
|titioners and other companies was 
pledged in 1907 by the American Gas 
and Electric Company under a Collateral 
Trust Agreement to secure certain col- 
lateral trust bonds of the pledgor and 
it was provided in said agreement that 
voting preferred stock might not be is- 
sued by either of the petitioners in an 
|} amount exceeding 30 per cent of the to- 
| tal outstanding stock of such petitioner, 

The American Gas and Electric Com- 
pany has in excess of 3,000 stockholders, 
many of whom from time to time may 
have been owners of preferred stock in 
one or more of the subsidiary compa- 
nies, but the control and ownership ex- 
ercised by the American Gas and Elec- 
tric Company resulted from its abso- 
jlute ownership of the entire common 
stock of its subsidiaries and not from 
control or ownership of preferred stock 
by its stockholders. 

In no instance during the years in 
question did the holder of preferred 
stock in either petitioner vote against or 
object to any action taken at any stock- 
holders’ or directors’ meeting, nor against 
any proposition advanced by the Ameri- 
can Gas and Electric Company or its 
representatives, but voted in conformity 
thereto. Dividends on the preferred 
stock in the contract amount of 6 per 
cent were always paid promptly and 
there has never been any unpaid cumu- 
lative dividends, 
| The president, vice-president, secretary 
and treasurer, and assistant secretary 
}and assistant treasurer of the Ameri- 
can Gas and Electric Company occupied 
the same positions with both petition- 
ers. The major operations of all of 
them were carried on at the office of 
| the American Gas and Electric Company 
jin New York .City. The directors of 
| both petitioners were directors of the 
American Gas and Electrie Company 
| with the exception of four in the Scran- 
ton Electric Company, who were required 
by law to be residents of Pennsylvania, 
and all directors’ meetings were held 
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Subsidiaries 


| purchased through the American Gas and! tion owns or controls through closely | 








In order to repay these! Company, which will hereinafter be re- 


The| panw for the year 1917 by the sum of| laws or conditions, but in each instance, 





amount of its 1916 taxes, to-wit, $3,001.50; by the local subsidiary to pay for the ' company. 





An achievement in fine radio 
at the amazingly low price 


Newest product of the associated laboratories 
of RCA, General Electric and Westinghouse. 


The same principles as used in the nationally 
popular “17” and “18” models, which revo- 
lutionized radio set manufacture. 


*All-electric” operation from the house light- 
ing circuit. Extreme simplicity of control. 


Balanced selectivity and sensitivity never be- 
fore to be had in a set at this price. 


Music and the voice from near and far stations 


reproduced with the fidelity and realism char- 


A signal achievement in fine radio set design 


engaged in the lighting and power busi- ; 
pany, which in turn marketed the we. | eneag : - 
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Invested Capital 








and took the same action as concerns the 
Seranton Electric Company in the 
amount of $10,343.95. 

Opinion by Milliken: The principal 
question involved in these proceedings 
concerns the right of the affiliation of the 
petitioners with the American Gas and 
Electric Company. Corporations are 
deemed to be affiliated when one corpora- 
















Index and Digest 


Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 

affiliated interests substantially all of the — 

stock of the other or others or when sub- 
stantially all of the stock of two or more 
corporations is owned or controlled by the! 
same interests. 


In the instant case the parent corpora- 
tion is the American Gas and Electric | 


AFFILIATIONS: Defined: Stock Redeemable on Call: 1918 Act.—Where 

the parent corporation owned all of the common stock of a sub- 
sidiary and also all of the preferred stock with voting rights except 30 per 
cent which outstanding stock was callable for redemption at the option of 
the company, and the affairs of the subsidiary were dominated completely 
by the parent company whose officers served both corporations, the two were 
affiliated and entitled to file consolidated returns because the outstanding 
preferred stock was impotent and remained outStanding only so long as such 
was the desire of the controlling interests.—Atlantic City Electric Co. v. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. (Board of Tax Appeals) —Yearly Index 
Page 273, Col. 2 (Volume IV). April 4, 1929. 


ferred to as company, which established | 
headquarters in New York City and is 


Its | 
local | 


in approximately 35 cities. 
business is carried on through 
corporations in each community, which 
it servés in order to comply with local 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. 





as in that of the petitioners, the parent | 
company owned the entire common stock | 
and thus retained at all times aktsolute 
control of the business and substantially | 
all of the stock of the subsidiary. ' same. 

In some cases, where improvements, | preferred stock was 6 per cent cumula- | 
additions, or extensions were made by a jtive with voting rights but was redeem- 
subsidiary, preferred stock was issued!able at any time at the option of the 
In the case of the Atlantic 


the preferred 


In the case of petitioners, this|City Electric Company, 
stock amounted to a little less than 23 
per cent of the total outstanding stock, 








[Continued on Page 8, Column 2. 
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by the acknowledged leaders of the industry. 
See and hear the “33” today. Ask your RCA 


Radiola Dealer to demonstrate it in your home 
—free of charge. Tune in on one of the fine 
programs on the air. The performance of this 
wonderful set will amaze you. 


Console type cabinet of an entirely new design. 


RCA RADIOLA 33—Console type of tuned-radio- 
frequency receiver, for house-current operation 
(A. C.) $77.50 (less Radiotrons) 


RCA LOUDSPEAKER 100B—With the rich, mel- 
low tone characteristic of the popular “100” type 
of reproducer. $22. 


The RCA Time Payment Plan is available to all 
purchasers of Radiolas at RCA Dealers everywhere. 
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Railroads 


6 ( 274) 


Conservation 


Petroleum Terminals 


| 
Federal Sanction Denied to Program 


To Limit Production of Oil in 1929 


sapere ae 
| and cooperation of governmental agen- 
| 


Film to Depict Steps 
In Making Alloy Steels 


The Bureau of Mines, in cooperatiofi 
with a private business concern, has 
undertaken to film the story of alloy 
steel, the Department of Commerce has 
just announced in a statement which fol- 
lows in full text: 

Work on the production of an educa- 
{tional motion picture film which will tell 

—_———-- the story of alloy steels has Res the | 

7a,|menced by the Department, throug e 

Producers Declare Plan Was Bureau of Mines. The film is being pre- 
Not Devised to Secure Exemp.- | pared in coperation with one of the large 

i . . jalloy steel manufacturing concerns, 
tion from Anti-trust Laws. which has appropriated a sum of $10,- 
| duced in 1928 1000 to meet the costs of production. 


February Exports 
Of Iron and Steel 
Show High Average 


Agreement Approved 4 
For Use of St. Louis 


Terminal Facilities 


I. C. C. Endorses Terms of 
Compensation Paid to City 
Authorities by Manu- 
facturers Railway. 


Rate Decisions 
Announced by the 
Interstate Commerce 


Commission 
No Power Conferred 


To Grant Immunity 


Conservation Board 
Discusses Proposals 


cies and, in fact, the institute would not 
wish to continue its activity without the 
| apvroval of your Board. We, therefore, 
| request the approval of the plan by your 


Opinion of Attorney General | honorable Beare. 


R. C. Holmes, as chairman of the Gen- | 
Is Read at Conference With eral Committee on World’s Production | 
Petroleum Institute. 


Total Is Below January Be- 
cause of Shorter Month; ‘ 
Scrap Metal Trade 
Declines, 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on April 2 and 8 made public decisions in 
rate cases which are summarized as fol- 
lows: 

No, 20659. Longhart SuppIx Company et 
al. v. Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf Rail- 
way Company et al. Decided March 2), cD 
1929, The Interstate Commerce Commission 
1, Rate charged on iron pipe or casing,;made public April 3 a supplemental re- 


and Consumption of Petroleum and its | 
| products of the American Petroleum In- | 
| stitute, who followed, presented state- | 


February exports of iron and_ steel 


inegpateticeameniiaie ‘ | fell below those of January, because of 
It was, therefore, unani-| 


‘chairman, 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
president, Texas Company; C. B. Ames, 
general counsel, Texas Company; W. F. 
Franklin, general counsel, Tidal Refining 
Company; K. R. Kingsbury, president, 
Standard Oil Company, of California. 

Secretary Wilbur, in opening the meet- 
ing, explained that its purpose was to 
discuss the problems of the oil industry. 
He said the question involved would be 
taken under advisement. 


| ments of the oil 


President Reeser, the first speaker. out- | 


lined the institute’s plan for holding 
down oil production. In asking the 
Board’s approval of the plan, Mr. Reeser 
pointed out that the industry had made 
a great effort to comply with the gen- 
eral plan or procedure of the board, 
and said the industry could not hope 
to succeed in its efforts without the 
continued help and cooperation of gov- 
ernmental agencies, and that it would 


industry relative to 
production and conservation. 


Opinion Submitted 


By Attorney General 

Chairman Wilbur pointed out that it 
became evident at the time of the meet- 
ing of the oil industry in Houston on 
March 15 when a resolution was adopted 
calling for limiting this year’s oil out- 
put that that action called for some ac- 
tion by the oil board. “Naturally,” he 
said, “we are most sympathetic to con- 
trollixg production of oil and incident- 


'ally to oil reserves, but we questioned 


our powers here.”, He then explained 


| that he had asked for an opinion by the 


not wish to continue its activity without | 


the approval of the board. 


Activities of Institute 
Are Summarized 


He said: ar 
“The American Petroleum Institute is 


; the Federal Oil Conservation Board 


an association representing all phases of | 


the petroleum industry; its membership 


comprises at least 90 per cent of the| 
production in the United States and ap- | 


proximately the same_ percentage of the 
total production in the entire Western 
Hemisphere. 


“The activity of the institute has here- 


tofore been directed more particularly to} 


the stabilization of equipment used in 
drilling wells, in the development of 


more efficient methods and appurtenances | 


for handiing the products which, as is 
well known, are very volatile and sub- 
ject to rapid evaporation. It has given 
great attention to the preparation 
a ‘Code of Ethics,’ a hearing on which 
was recently held before the Federal 


of | 


Trade Commission and by whom it is} 


expected an approval will be given in| 


the near future. The institute has an 


organization working on problems look- | 


ing toward a higner ‘state of efficiency 
in the various departments of the in- 
dustry. 

“The institute has for a long time 
viewed with alarrm the rapid depletion 


of the petroleum reserves of the United | 
pre- | 
sented so many difficulties that it seemed | 


States. Competitive conditions 
almost hopeless to unite the industry on 
a broad constructive policy which would 
balance production and _ consumption. 
Finally, however, following the sugges- 
tions in the reports of the Federal Oil 


Conservation Board, it was decided to} 


undertake the effort. 
“Universities have developed a science 


of petroleum engineering which has re-| enaistey, 


duced the hazard of finding new supplies 
of petroleum and, after finding them, of 
bringing the product to the surface at 
a pace undreamed of a few years ago. 


| had cooperated e 
| Conservation Board and with the sugges- 


{ 


Geologists, paleontologists, and engineers, } 


with scientific instruments of all kinds, 
plus a keenly competitive practice be- 


tween many well-organized companies, 
have brought about a deplorable condi- | 


tion in the industry. It should be re- 
membered, however, that nothing has 
been, or can be, developed to create new 
supplies—petroleum is an irreplaceable 
resource, and the use of modern methods 
in bringing it to the surface has only the 
effect of hurrying the date of exhaus- 
tion. 


Additional Petroleum 


Is Placed in Storage 

“Whereas other industries have taken 
advaniage of the increased efficiency in 
transportation facilities by reducing in- 
ventories, the petroleum industry con- 
tinues to add to its burden by bringing 
to the surface a valuable product which 
should remain in its natural tankage 
until required. The Bureau of Mines 
reports that in January and February of 
this year approximately 250,000 barrels 
per day of petroleum and its products 
were added to storage. The same au- 
thority showed that on December 31, 
1928, stocks were 
This enormous and excessive inventory 


is carried at a great cost, and through! 


the loss of the lighter elements by evap- 
oration a permanent loss is sustained. 

“In considering the petroleum indus- 
try, it is seldom realized that the aver- 
age production per day. from wells in 
the United States is less than eight bar- 
rels. This low average is due to the 
large number of very small wells. There 
are, at this time, over 220,000 wells 
yielding about one-half barrel per well 
per day. Obviously, many of these wells 
are being operated at a loss. The pro- 
duction curve on all wells is downward 
and ultimately all reach the same point. 
They are located on constantly increas- 
ing areas. The production is relatively 
small, but it is very important that these 
wells be protected for the time when the 
large flush areas have been exhausted. 

“In accordance with the resolution 
adopted by the board of directors of the 
American Petroleum Institute, the presi- 


dent appointed committees to study con- | 


ditions and to recommend what should 
be done,to correct the situation. The 


territory was divided into four regions: | 
The Pacific Coast; the Interior; the Gulf | ments on the basis of the average yield 
and |; of 41.3 per cent of gasoline, it is known 
from | that certain units more fully equipped 


and Atlantic 
South America. Eighty leaders 
various fields, together with a large 
number of statisticians, have given lib- 
erally of their time in an attempt to 
solve the problem. A general committee, 
under the direction of R. C. Holmes, 
consolidated the several 
gional reports. The Oklahoma Corpora- 
tion Commission, and a representative 
from your honorable Board have been 
present at our meetings and cooperated 
with the committee. 

“Finally, on March upon the recom- 
mendation of the general committee, the 


Seaboard; Mexico 


97 
<4, 


board of directors of the institute unani- | 


mously adopted and aproved the report 
of the general committee, 
“A great effort has been made to com- 


ply with the general plan, or procedure, | 


recommended by your Board. The fu- 
ture welfare and prosperity of the nation 
may depend upon the success of this 


movement. We can not hope to succeed | could take care of market requirements | Operating ratio 


| directors of the 


| American crudes 


re- | 


Attorney General relative to the indus- 
try’s plan for limiting production, and 
then instructed the Secretary of the 
Board, E. S. Rochester, to read the opin- 
ion. 

“I have gone over the proceedings of 
in 
the past,” Mr. Wilbur said. “Appar- 
ently they have striven to bring about 
conservation of oil in every way. Ap- 
parently the greatest emphasis has been 
upon limitation of drilling in the hope 
of preventing a glut in production.” 

Mr, Ames took exception to the state- 
ment of the Attorney General relative to 
immunity. 

“The inference drawn by the Attorney 
General,” he said, “is an inference of 


| facts and not of law, and while I agree 


with the law as stated, I think it is only 
fair to the industry to make a state- 
ment of facts upon this broad question. 
I think I can certainly speak for my 
own company and of the industry as a 
whole when I say the purpose of bring- 
ing the plan before the oil board is not 
to obtain an immunity bath for the in- 
dustry, but with what we have regarded 


as a procedure which should be followed | 


under the actions which have heretofore 
been taken by the President of the L nited 
States and by the Federal Oil Board.” 


Cooperation by Industry 
With Board Claimed 


Mr. Ames pointed out how the industry 
with the Federal Oil 


tions of President Coolidge in oil con- 
servation since 1924 when the board was 
created. “We have had no reason to 
change our minds since 1024,” he said, 
“unless it be here this morning.” 

If there is anything embraced in the 
report of the oil industry as submitted 
on April 3 which is not recommended 
by the Board he said he was unaware 
of it, He then read from the last report 
of the board in which he said that the 
report had pointed out that complete 
cooperation had been obtained from the 


“I do not challenge any legal conclu- 
sions the Attorney General submits, but 
I do insist that the industry is not here 
under the belief that it is violating the 
law and needs an immunity bath, but 
because of the recommendations made by 
this Board in response to requests for 
cooperation,” he said. 

“IT only ask,” said Mr. Reeser, “in the 
light of the Attorney General’s opinion, 
Have we come to the end? 

“The Department of the Interior,” he 
continued, “insists on the drilling of wells 
in known reserves in order to validate the 
leases. It has been suggested that the 


| larger companies might remedy the sit- 


uation by releasing from drilling opera- 
tions.” 


Report of Proceedings 


Of General Committee 

As a part of the gecord Mr. Holmes 
also submitted the report of the general 
committee which was presented at the 
New York meeting of the institute on 
March 27 and approved. The full text 
of this report in the form of a letter 
from Mr. Holmes to Mr. Reeser follows: 

The committees on crude oil produc- 
tion and conservation, consisting of four 
regional committees and a general com- 
mittee, the latter consisting of three 


| members from each regional committee 
813,931,000 barrels. . . . 


held their meetin g: and the general com- 
mittee at its mceting in Houston on 
March 15, after consideration of the re- 
gional committee’s recommendations, 
submits the following for the informa- 
tion and consideration of the board of 
institute: 

First: Study and consideration of this 
subject, covering the Western Hemi- 
sphere, have been given by a large and 
representative portion of the producing 
interests. It is estimated that the 80 
members of the regional committees, 
alone, represent directly 72.5 per cent 
of the domestic production and 88 per 
cent of the foreign production of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Second: The years of the largest pro- 
duction with greatest excess over market 
requirements are the years in which the 
greatest waste, both actual and economic, 
occur. 

Third: It is recognized that the im- 
portant and most essential products of 
crude petroleum are gasoline, lubricating 
oil and kerosene, and while 912,000,000 
barrels were consumed in refinery run- 
ning in the United States during the year 
1528 to produce the gasoline require- 


with cracking facilities and running a 
fairly representative average of the 
have produced mate- 
rially larger yields of these required 
products, and it is estimated that a yield 
of at least 60 per cent gasoline could be 


produced with present known and proven | 


| processes and in all probability at the 


same time produce the requirements of | 
lubricating and other essential products, | 


thereby making it possible to produce 


| the 1928 market requirements from 628,- 


638,000 barrels of crude. 
Restriction Limited 


To Production in 1929 

Fourth: The difficulties of immediately 
accomplishing all that is desired in the 
way of conservation were so apparent 
that it was'‘considered we would be mak- 
ing a very creditable undertaking if we 


in our efforts without the continued help | in 1929 from the amount of crude pro- 





mously resolved by your committee, | 
that, ; 


| Whereas, the Federal Oil Conservation | 
|Board has repeatedly called the attention} 
of the country to the overproduction of, 
crude oil and the consequent waste of this} 
| irreplaceable national resource, and has re- 
peatedly invited the industry to cooperate! 
| with governmental agencies in improving 
the situation and has said, “the complete} 
organization of cooperative effort is rec-| 
ommended, with simple but effective work- | 
ing units that will insure full contact of! 
|the industry with both State and Federal| 
' Government and continuous contact of all 
operators in an oil field;” and | 

Whereas, the State authorities of the 
principal oil producing States have ex- 
hibited a keen interest in the subject and 
a desire to have the cooneration of the 
|industry in formulating and carrying on) 
an effective program; 

Therefore, be it resolved that the pro- 
duction of the four regional areas repre- | 
sented by the committees will be sufficient ; 
for 1929 to meet the consuming require-! 
ments of the territories which they supply, 
if the 1928 basis of productian be adopted.) 

Be it further resolved, that beginning} 
April 1, 1929, the average production of the} 
four regions on a daily basis should not) 
exceed the average daily production dur-; 
ing the year 1928, and that each regional, 
committee be requested to meet, either! 
through its elective representatives on the} 
general committee, or, as a Whole, with the | 
general committee in New York, at the; 
institute, om the morning of the 27th ati 
9 o'clock. to report to the general com-| 
mittee whether or not the production in, 
the respective regions can be brought to} 
the 1928 average for that region. | 

Be it further resolved, that in the event! 
of favorable reports and the approval of! 
the institute, that the action be at once; 
submitted to the Federal Oil Conservation | 
Board, for its approval, and if approved 
by the Federal Oil Conservation Board,} 
that the State authorities in the principal 
eil producing States be at once advised of 
\the proposed action which shall become ef- 
fective as the policy and program of the 
institute if approved by such State authori- 
ties. 

Fifth: We are in accord with the sug-; 
|gestion that the maximum production 
| fixed for the year 1929 would probably 
be sufficiently high for possibly one, two 
three or more years, through such grad- 
ual improvement in refinery processing | 
as may produce the requirements of gas- | 
oline and other essential petroleum prod- 
ucts; and that it is desirable that this} 
\figure for maximum crude _ production | 
{should not be increased until the maxi- 
mum yield of these products, on the 
whole, has been accomplished. 


World Organization 
|For Control Proposed 


Sixth: That so long as serious over- 
production exists in the world, a perma- 
em organization within the American 
| Petroleum Institute should be formed 
| for study of the situation, not only in the 
| United States, but throughout the world. 
| Such an organization would work closely 
with the Department of Commerce and 
\the Federal Oil Conservation Board for’ 
the freest possible dissemination of| 
knowledge of conditions in the separate 
|regions and in the aggregate. 
| Seventh: That the present committees 
}of the American Petroleum Institute, or 
new committees working under the gen- 
‘eral plan of the present committees, to- 
gether with such subcommittees as the 
Board may consider desirable, take up 
|for further study and action some of 
| the topics suggested in the general chair- 
man’s address on March 15th, and we 
make the following suggested outline in 
this connection: 1 
| 1, General Committee, to~ (a) ascer- 
| tain whether Federal aid or legislation is 
now considered necessary, and if so, the 
extent and nature of such aid or legisla- 
tion as would be needed to sustain con- 
trol of production as well as to give the 
necessary support, if such authority is 
needed, to cooperate with other. nations 
in the world-wide conservation and 
orderly development of petroleum de-| 
posits; and to deal, to whatever extent; 
is necessary and desirable, and permis-| 
sible, with the world situation, having in 
mind that this is possibly essential to} 
the success of any real, effective, con-; 
servation plan. | 

(b) Determine whether we, 
American Nation, should find it desir- 
able to encourage the same degree of 
restriction and conservation on the part 
of foreign fields as of ou rown, or 
whether it would be in our interest to as-| 
sume the larger share of restriction here 
at this time in order to prolong the life 
of our own fields or deposits. 

(c) Consider what may, and should 
be, the attitude of countries which are 
producing petroleum as differing from! 
those counties which do not produce. 
Should not the countries without pro-| 
duction have quite as much, if not more,' 
interest in the conservation and control | 
of production as those countries which 
are exhausting their known supplies? 





| 
as an 


Take such action as may be necessary to) 


create accurate representations and im-| 
portance of the plan which we are un- 


dertaking. | 
Conservation of Oil | 


By Reduction of Stocks 


(d) Determine more accurately the 
extent to which crude production, as a 


whole, may possibly be reduced to bring | 


about a satisfactory reduction in stocks 


"Monthly 


1929 
824,606 
1,788,633 
2,758,438 
363,939 
449,508 
1,221,858 
2,109,666 
648,772 
80,971 
633 
567,168 
436,105 
404,11 

76.5 


Freight revenue .....see00 
Passenger revenue ....+++.% 
| Petal ODOP. FOCs:5 606200000 
| Maintenance of way ...... 
Maintenaxce of equipment . 
Transportation expenses .. 
Total expenses incl. other . 
| Net from railroad 

Taxes 

Uncollectible ry. rev., ete. . 
Net after taxes, ete. . 
| Net after rents 

| Aver. miles operated ..... 


eeeeeeeeee 


jleasing contracts and provisions for zon- 


February 


Every step in the manufacture of alloy 
steels, whose remarkable hardness and 
durability have greatly adv 
progress of the manufacture of great 


numbers of useful products, will be visu- | 


alized in the making of the film. The 
many and varied uses to which alloy 
steels are put will also be illustrated. 


The film is being made with a view to 
instructing the engineer and engineer- 
ing student, while at the same time mak- 
ing the story of alloy steels perfectly 
plain to the layman. 


and constitute a more substantial con- 
servation. 

(e) Determine what can be properly 
undertaken to encourage a check on 
wasteful consumption of petroleum pro- 


ducts as a part of the conservation ac-|and that of December, 7,155 tons. : 

| average import movement was likewise | proceeding discontinued. 
Assume the responsibility for| increased—the | gain : 
maintaining, with such national and State | being from 1,768 tons in January and 
:781 tons in December to 2,071 toms in 
during February a! 
|year ago averaged 6,411 tons a day, 
while imports during that month aver-'! 


tivities. 


(f) 


aid as can be secured, the orderly con- | 
trol of production and making of such 
adjustments from time to time as are 
necessary to make the plan workable | 
and effect the purpose of same. 1 

(2) Regional Committees. Together ; 
with such subdivisions, or State commit- 
tees as the board or regional committees | 
may find desirable to appoint, should} 
consider the following: 


with such cooperation as _ is_ possible} 
within the industry today. 

(b) Whether State legislation is nec-j 
essary, and, if so, the precise nature of 


such required legislation in each of the 


may most likely be a problem in the 
future. i 


(c) To what extent the regulation and! yhich 
control of gas production will contribute! U 


to the plan and be an aid to the perma- 
nent success thereof, and take action to 
bring about an acceptable and satisfac- 
tory solution of this feature of petro- 
leum production. 

(d) To what extent more uniform 
ing, or unit operation, either voluntarily 
or by law, would be an aid, and try to 


essential in preventing extravagance and 
waste. : | 

(e) Determine what can be saved to 
the industry and to the consumer by a} 
more orderly and more economic sys- 
tem of producing oil and of such drill- 
ing only in new developments as is nec- 
essary to clearly define the field and 
that will produce the oil under control, 
and compare this with the cost of waste 
of recoverable oil when there is no con-| 
trol, or when the oil is taken out rapidly, | 
as in many instances, and water en- 
croachments and gas depletion take place! 
prematurely. 


‘Study and Comparison 


Of Oil Developments 


(A study and comparison of the! 
Mexia, Wortham and Powell develop- 
ments in Central Texas, and Salt Creek, j 
Wyo., and Cabin Creek, W. Va., is of | 
interest in this connection). 

(f) Ascertain the cost to the industry 
of storing and carrying such excess 
stocks as will probably accumulate if 
production continues at the present rate; 
and what can be saved if substantial un-' 
derground deposits can be ascertained 
and maintained. 

(g) Determine what will probably be 


| the effect of geophysical instruments and 


other scientific aids in locating oil de-! 
posits, and the desirability of encour- 
aging such activities and _ discoveries 
with a view of having more accurate! 
knowledge of deposits, and the effect of 
such determinations in giving stability 
to the industry. The effect of such dis- | 
coveries with or without control of pro- 
duction. Also the advantages of such| 
determinations 2s aga'nst the difficulty, | 
expense and delay of development in the! 
event known supplies should decline be- | 
low the actual minimum market require- 
ments. 

(h) Determine the cost to the indus- 
try of the present fuel oil situation as 
against the markets and conditions ap- 
plying when fuel oil prices were such’! 
that coal was on a competitive basis for | 
steamship and shore installation, and as- 
certain what effect and advantages 
might be derived by the coal industry 
and possibly railroads and other affected | 
interests if we were to reduce fuel oil! 
manufacture by, say, 50 per cent under} 
the 1928 production. | 


} 


t 


| February. 


i to. third, while China ranked fourth. 
agree upon a plan for such zoning as a 


the shorter month, but the daily average] in carloads, 


was distinctly higher than for January 


full text: 


The decline in exports, which amounted | @Warded. 
to only 14,585 gross tons, bringing the | No. 20941. 
tctal for the month down to 259,711 tons 
|from the high January figure of 274.296 
tons, resulted principally from a decline} p, 
,in the trade in scrap metal and was not} 4 
, generally reflected by the trade in the 


from Mangum, Okla, 
Ranger, Tex., found not unreasonable. 


’ 
anced the| the Department of Commerce announced | 2, Rate charged on iron pipe, or casing, 
| April 3 in 4 statement which follows in| 


from Graham, Tex., to Ryan, 
Reparation 


in carloads, 
| Okla, foumd unreasonable. 
Pine Plume Lurmber Company 
Mobile & Northern Railroad 
et al. Decided March 235, 1929. 
of lumber, in carloads, from 
to Monticello, 
Reparation 


v. Gulf, 
Company 
Shipments 
lodgett amd Piave, Miss., 
tk, found misrouted. 
awarded. 


other classes of products combining to| Investigation and Suspensiom Docket No. 


make up the total. 


The drop in total tonnage exported as 
_ noted above was not reflected in the aver- 
age daily export movement, again because | 
jof the short month—the February daily} 
/ average of 9,276 tons being a distinet in- 
(crease over that of January, 8,848 tons, 
The 


in this 


Exports 


aged 1,681 tons. 
Principal Exports Listed. 


The principal products exported during 
| February was tin plate, 
principally, to Japan, China, Argentina! 
and Canada; scrap, which was shipped to 
(a) The possibilities of such control | Canada, Italy and Japan; plain shapes, 


which found their greatest markets in 
Canada and Argentina; casing and oil 


i line pipe, of which the Dutch East Indies, ' Louisiana, 


Venezuela, Mexico and Colombia were 


lia; black steel sheets, 
h were sent to Canada, France and 
pan; galvanized sheets which were sold 
principally in Canada, the 
Islands, Brazil and India, and steel bars 
were exported to Canada, the 
nited Kingdom and Japan. 

Nearly half of our export trade in iron 


}and steel during February was with the} 


countries of North and Central America 
and the West Indies, while 24.7 per cent 


|of the total went to the Far East, and 


18.1 per cent to South America. AS usual 


| Canada was the‘principal market of the 


month, Japan was’ second, Argentina 


d Other 
outstanding markets were Venezuela, 
Italy and the Philippines. 


Schedule to Be Improved 
On Asia-Europe Railway 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| effect at the same time, Travel over the 
| direct rail route, Europe-Asia, will then 


gain in convenience and speed. 

That the Asia-Europe railway route 
has gained full recognition among’ Euro- 
peans living in the Far East or traveling 
on commercial business and other af- 
fairs, is evident, it is stated, from the 
fact that reservations are applied for 
months in advance, notably through the 
Shanghai Tourists’ Bureau of the Chi- 
nese Eastern Railway and through Cook 
and Son. 


Passenger traffic is heavy in the spring 


and fall but not heavy during the winter | 


season, The greater mumber of passen- 
gers are employes of various European 
enterprises in the Far East, who take 
advantage of their holidays to go to 
their homes in Europe. Placing a due 


value on their time, they prefer to lose | 
| 12 to 14 days in travel by the rail route 


than 40 to 50 days by water. 

The use of the direct rail route for 
express freight is also being talked of. 
If this project is worked out successfully, 
merchants in the Far East may find it 
possible to use this fast route in receiv- 
ing valuable freight from Europe in the 
shortest possible time. 


Aviators at Kingston, Ont., 
Organize Flying Club 


A flying club has just been organized 
in Kingston, Ontario, states a report 
from the Consul at Kingston, George 
Gregg Fuller, just made*public by the 
Department of Commerce, The report 
follows in full text: 

The city of Kingston has obtained a 


flying field and donated it to the club for 
five years. The field will be controlled by 


| a committee of five, three of which will 


be nominated by the City Council and 


two by the club, 
The Government will allot two planes 


(It is suggested that the National In-| to the club, to be delivered as soon as 


dustrial Conference 
qualified to make a competent and satis- | 
factory study and report of this situa-| 
tion.) | 

(i) Determine as accurately as pos- 
sible the probable recoverable oil from 
present known or producing fields of the} 


Board would be| the hangars have been completed. 


t An 
instructor has been engaged and any 
member can obtain a pilot license after 
a few hours of instruction, The instruc- 


| tion fee will range from $8 to $15 per 


hour, 


world, as well as the opinion of those; with suc haid as the petroleum indus- 
who are considered best qualified to de-| try can give.) 


termine or estimate the possible amount | 


of oil that is yet undiscovered but that) gional committees keep the chairmen of 


(3) That the chairmen of these re- 


may possibly be made available in the) the other regional committees and the 


future. 


| chairman of the general committee cur- 


(It is suggested that the Federal Oil; rently advised of work and developments 
Conservation Board might be asked to) of all these committees in order that all 


direct this study through the United| regions may have 
States Geological Survey, the Bureau of| study and conclusions and activities of 


the benefit of the 


Mines, or other government agencies,| other regions, 


Statements of Railroad Revenu 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Long Island R. R. 

Two Months 
1929 1928 
1,679,068 1,583,310 
3,673,776 3,655,929 
5,662,862 5,589,575 | 
771,298 738,885 
915,620 1,179,867 
2,526,275 2,640,344) 
4,374,014 4,826,552 | 
1,288,848 763.028 
153,508 146,810 | 

3,978 2,020 | 
1,131,362 614,193 | 
865,025 267.612 | 
404.11 403.95 | 
17.2 86.3 | 


1928 

756,297 
1,746,223 
2.669,965 
396,615 
463,793 
1,314,281 
2.278,031 
391,934 
77,438 
1,522 
312,974 
101,266 
403.95 

85.3 


1929 


9 
2,3 


1,711,509 
228,538 
2,119,360 
317,008 
342,746 
915,985 
1,793,288 
$26,072 
194,443 
177 
131,452 
10,843 
65.01 
84.6 
*Deficit. 


Oregon-Washington R. R. & Navigation Co. 
February 


Two Months 
1929 1928 

3,321,301 3,233,570 
476,333 530,500 
4,169,305 4,178,721 
612,933 143,306 
102,714 194,654 
1,788,127 1,733,320 
3,547,867 3,742,835 
621,438 435,886 
388,886 882,394 
219 1,124 
232,333 52,368 
2,095 *211,360 
2,365.01 2,843.85 

85.1 89.6 


1928 
1,685,095 
240,406 
2,118,908 
407,558 
377,441 
824,157 
1,835,585 
283,323 
187,964 
151 
95,208 
*39.314 
2,343.85 

86.6 


1, 
2, 


instance; 


Philippine | 


1, 


1,944.83 
*Credit, 


3171. Cancellation of joint through rates 
via Altom & Southern Railroad. Decided 
March 2%, 1929. 

Proposea elimination of the Alton & 
| Southern Railroad as participating carrier 
jin tariffs maming joint rates on_ various 
| classes ana commodities moving in inter- 
state commerce found not justified, Sus- 
pended schedules ordered canceled and 


Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
3186. Concentration of cotton at Little 
Rock, Ark. Decided March 28, 1929. 
Propose@ increase in arbitraries to be 

added to rates from Little Frock, Ark., in 

computing through rates on cotton 
cotton linters shipped uncompressed from 

} Arkadelphia and certain other points in 

Arkansas south thereof to Little Rock, 

there compressed and reshipped to points 


which went | beyond, fournd justified. Order of suspen- 


sion vacated and proceeding discontinued. 
No. 19977. R. E. Funsten Company et al. 
v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Company et al. Decided March 235, 1929. 
Rates om pecans in the shell, in carloads, 
‘from certain points in Texas, Oklahoma, 
and Mississippi to St. Louis, 
Chicago, Ill, found not unrea- 





| Mo, and 


| the largest takers; plates, which went to/| sonable. (“Complaints dismissed. 


a " | Canada and Aust 
States, particularly where the overpro-: whic SG aera 


duction situation exists and where it) Jag 


| 


| Rate Complaints 


Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


| The Interstate Commerce Commission 
jon April 2 made public complaints filed 
with it im rate cases as follows: 

| No, 21916, Sub. 6—The Creamery Pack- 
lage Mfg. Chicago, Ill., Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway al. Asks 
' reparation on shipments of egg case 
fillers and flats from Coffeyville, Kans., to 
destinations in Oklahoma. 

No. 21916, Sub. 7.—The Creamery Pack- 
age Mfg. €*o., Chicago, Ill., w. Atchison, 
Topeka & SSanta Fe Railway et al. Asks 
reparation on shipments of eg=e case fillers 
| and flats from Coffeyville) Kams., to points 
in Texas, 

No. 22074.—-The 0. A. Smith Agency, Inc., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, vy. St. Louis-San Fran- 
jcisco Railwway et al. Asks reparation on 
shipments of strawboard amd _ chipboard 
from Hutchinson, Kans, to destinations in 
Texas, 

No, 22094.—W. 
| Greensboro,  N. 
sissippi Valley 
lishment of 


Ce. = 


et 


I. Anderson & (Co, 
c,, et al, v. Wazoo & Mis- 

Railroad et al. Ask estab- 
reasonable rates on tomatoes 
from points in Mississippi amd Tennessee 
to points im North Carolina and repara- 
, tion gn past shipments, 

No, 22095.—The Veneer Manufacturing 
Co, Conway, S. CC, v, Atlantie Coast Line 
Railroad et al. Asks establishment of rea- 
| sonable rates on box shooks from Conway, 
|s. C., to Fairfax, Ala, and asking repara- 
tion, 


Complaimts filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in rate cases were 
made public on April 2 as follows: 

No, 21900, Sub. 1.—Saranaec Pulp & Paper 
Co, Plattsburg, N. Y., Vv. The Delaware & 
Hudson Company et al. Alleging unrea- 
sonable rate and asking reparation on 
shipments of wood pulp from New York 
| Harbor poimts to Plattsbure, N. Y. 
| No, 21900, Sub. 2.—Kaydeross Paper Co., 
Ridgefield, IN. J., v. Delaware & Hudson 
Company et al. Alleging wmnreasonable 
rate and asking reparation on _ shipments 
of wood pulp from New York Harbor to 
West Miltom and Rock City Falls, N, Y. 
| No, 22088.—Republic Iron & Steel Co., 
Youngstowm, Ohio, v. Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie Railroad. Asking reparation on ship- 
ments of coiled material from Youngs- 
town, Ohio, to Beaver Falls amd Carnegie, 
| Pa, on billet basis of rates. 
| No, 22089.—Iowa Paint Manufacturing 
Co, Vv. W. Hi. Bremner, receiver Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis Railway. Asking repa- 
ration on shipments of gypsum rock from 
| Fort Dodge, la., to Minneapolis, Minn. 

No, 22090.——Leslie Nutter v. Minneapolis, 
St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway et al. 
| Asking reparation on one carload of road 
machinery from Lengby, Minn., to Turtle 
Lake, Wis. 

No, 22090.—-Leslie Nutter vw. Minneapolis, 
St. Paul & Sault Ste, Marie Railway et al. 
Asking reparation on one carload of road 
machinery from Lengby, Minn., to Turtle 
Lake, Wis. 

No, 22091.—South Dakota State High- 
way Commission vy. Minneapolis, St. Paul 
& Sault Ste. Marie Railway et al. Alleging 
unreasonable rate and asking reparation 
on shipments of concrete pipe from Water- 
town and Canton, S. D., to points on the 
Winner lime and the Veblen branch of 
the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie and to White Rock, S. Dak. 

No, 22092.—West Penn T.sumber (Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., vy, Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad et al. Asking reparation on 
shipments of dressed yellow pine lumber 
from Evergreen, Ala, to Struthers, Ohio, 

No, 22093.—The 0, A. Smith Agency, 
Inc, Vv. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad et 
al, Allegimge unreasonable rate and asking 
reparation on shipments of waste paper 
in carloads from Baltimore -to points in 
South Carolina, 





| 








— 


es and Expenses 


Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Ry. 
February Two Months 
1929 1928 1929 1928 
745,008 1,862,261 3,836,333 3,618,211 
161,457 164,834 345,698 372,858 
037,296 2,146,079 4,432,955 4,220,784 
636,248 520,164 901,244 931,775 
439,975 480,911 897,107 985,353 
669,009 739,253 1,421,681 1,511,027 
769,557 1,833,999 3,469,777 3,647,522 
267,739 312,080 963,178 578,262 
92,154 91,644 172,404 
2,062 *51 2,320 
173,528 220,487 188,454 
73,005 69,216 569,879 
1,944.80 1,944.83 
85.5 13.3 


427 
389,548 
95,864 
1,944.80 


86,9 86.4 


to| 


and | 


183,287 | 


|port in Finance Docket No. 6771 approv- 
ing the terms of an agreement regarding 
| the compensation to be paid by the Manu- 
facturers’ Railway for use of the tracks 
jand facilities owned by the City of St. 
Lou is, Mo., in connection with its opera 
tion over the Minicipal Bridge. 

The text of the report, by Division 4 
\dated March 25, follows: 


| : 
_ By _our certificate in this proceeding ,* 
lissaed November 10,° 1928, 145 1. C. C. 
715, we certified that the present and 
\future public convenience and necessit 7 
required the operation by the Manufac- 
turers Railway Company, hereinafter 
jcalled _the applicant, over the tracks and 
jfacilities owned and made available by 
\the city of St. Louis, Mo., described in 
the application and report, and ordered 
that the certificate should not take ef- 
|fect and be in force wntil,an agreement 
jhad been reached between the appli- 
cant and the city, regarding the com- 
pensation to be paid for the use of such 
tracks cnd facilities and the terms of 
|such agreement had been approved by 
jour further order in the premises. 
Arrangement for Compensation. 


| By _ supplemental application filed 
|March 6, 1929, the applicant states that 
\for its use of tracks 9 and 10 of the 
|St. Louis Transfer Railway Company, 
owned by the city of St. Louis, it has 
jacce pted the terms of compensation speci- 
\fied in Ordinance No. 29617 of the city, 
|approved April 17, 1917, referred to in 
jour original report. Section 5 of this 
|ordimance provides that for the use of all 
\tracks conveyed by the St. Louis Trans- 
|fer Railway Company to’ the city the 
|USIg carrier is to pay to the city on 
jor before the 20th day of each month 
such proportion of the amounts set forth 
jin the following clauses, designated (a), 
\(b) and (c), as the mumber of cars op- 
\erated over those tracks by such car- 
rier shall bear to the total number of 
jcars of all parties operated thereover 
iduring the preceding month; (a) one- 
jtwelfth of 5 ner cent of the present 
valuation of all the tracks and parcels 
jof wightof way conveyed by the St. 
Louis Terminal Railway Company to the 
city in accordance with the terms of 
that ortlinance, which valuation is placed 
at $600,000; (b) one-twelfth of 5 per 
cent of the cost of all additions and bet- 
terments made to said tracks; (c) the 
monthly cost of operating, maintaining 
and vrenewing such tracks, and proper 
charges for depreciation, taxes and as- 
sess ments. 
Payments to Decrease. 

The applicant states that these pay- 
jments to the city for the use of tracks 9 
jand 10 will not aggregate over $1,500 
the first year, and estimates that the 
amount will decrease _ in subsequent 
years. The estimated prospective use 
jand payments for the use of such tracks 
are as follows: 

Number of carloads, 
rate per car (cents), 





| 





As 
e? 


annual rate, B; 


A 
25,000 
40,000 
45,000 
50.000 1,200 2.40 
55,000 1,200 2.18 

These estimates are based upon the 
fact that tracks 9 and 10 constitute not 
more than one-twentieth of the total 
trackage conveyed by the St. Louis Ter- 
minal Railway Company to the city, and 
the sole user of that trackage, the Ter- 
minal Railroad Association of St. Louis, 
is now paying $30,000 a year for the use 
of all of such trackage. 


B 
$1,500 
1,400 
1,200 


c 
4.29 
3.50 
2.66 


First 
Second 


year ae 
WORS icisan os 
Third year icciesees 
Fourth year 
Subsequent years 


City Ordinance Accepted. 


For its use of the St. Louis Municipal 
Bridge and the southern and eastern ap- 
proaches thereto, applicant states that 
it has accepted the provisions of the city 
lof St. Louis Ordinance No. 37406, ap- 
proved February 13, 1929, effective 
|Marech 14, 1929, a copy of which is at- 
tached to the supplemental application. 
Under the provisions of section 9 of this 
ordimance applicant will pay to the city 
as Compensation for such use, on a pro- 
portionate user or wheelage basis, suf- 
ficiemt sums to reimburse the city for all 
the city’s expenditures for carrying cost, 
such carrying cost being 5 per cent of 
ithe actual cost of the railroad deck (and 
|railroad approaches and _ substructures) 
of the bridge, and all taxes, maintenance, 
and other expenses incident to the opera- 
tion, as more fully specified in the ordi- 
nance; provided, however, that until the 
total revenue received by the city from 
all railroads using the Municipal Bridge 
shall exceed the total carrying cost to the 
city of the railroad deck and railroad ap- 
| proaches of the bridge, each railroad us- 
ing the bridge shall pay: 

(a) For each loaded freight train car 
$1; (b) for each empty freight trair 
car (with certain specified exceptions), 
50; (ce) for each passenger train car, 
$1.50; (d) for each locomotive, $2. 


Charges to Be Modified. 

The ordinance last mentioned further 
|provides that when the revenue from 
|such charges shall equal the then total 
carrying cost to the city, the basis of 
charges for such use thereafter of the 
railroad deck and railroad approaches 
of the bridge shall be changed, so that 
| the revenue derived therefrom by the city 
will as nearly as practicable equal the 
|total carrying cost thereafter to the city, 
and the charges therafter shall be based 
upom the proportion that the number of 
cars and locomotives passed by each 
railroad company over the bridge and 
approaches shall bear to the total num- 
ber of cars and locomotives passing 
thereover. 


The applicant states that it has ac- 
cepted in full the terms and conditions 
of the ordinances above mentioned and 
formally communicated its acceptance to 
the city of St. Louis; and the city of St. 
Louis, by its city counselor, subscribes 
to the statement of fact in the supple- 
mental application amd concurs in and 
accepts the terms of compensation 
therein shown, 


We are of opinion that the compensa- 
tion specified in the ordinances men~ 
tioned, as above stated, is just and rea- 


sonable, An appropriate order will be 
entered. \ 
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Banking 


Interest Rates Rise ‘Distribution of Public Utility Pamphlets 
In Schools of Northwest Is Described 


And Credits Decline | 
In Cleveland District | 


Loans to Brokers Advance | 
To New High Level; 
Debits Are Larger 


Than Last Year. 

| 

A further rise in money rates, a slight ; 
decline in reserve bank credit, an increase | 
in total loans and investments of member | 
banks in leading cities and a large in- | 
crease in loans to brokers, marked finan- | 
cial conditions in the Fourth Federal Re- | 
serve District, the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Cleveland stated in its monthly re- 
view. | 
The full text of the bank’s statement | 
on the financial situation in the district 
follows: 
Gold imports in February amounted to | 
$26,913,000, including a shipment of | 
$22,000,000 from England. Exports were | 
only $1,425,000, the net gain to our gold | 


| 


Secretary of State Information Bureau Says He Wrote 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: THURSDAY, APRIL 4, 1929 


Public Utilities 


Interest Rates 


Monograph; Public Ownership Discussed. 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony of Norwood W. 
Brockett, secretary of the Wash- 
ington State Committee on Public 
Utility Information, on March 28 
before the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion in its investigation of public 
utilities, was begun in the issue of 
April 1, resumed April 2 and 3, and 
proceeds as follows: ; 

Q. What company or group, if any, 
control the Puget Sound Power & Light 
Company? A. Those are matters, Judge 
Healy, that I do not feel competent to 
testify about. I do not know. It is 
under the Stone and Webster manage- 
ment. 

Q. ‘Well, if you do not know, of 
course, you can not say. You can tell 


'me you do not know if that is a fact. 


I do not want you to tell what you do 
not know. Do you know who is the 
largest stockholder? 


A. Since the exchange of a portion 


dist buted in the schools? 
was the pamphlet 
ences— 


Q. Containing references and descrip- 
tion of the contest and also containing 
a reproduction of some two or three 
speeches or addresses made by various 
men? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was there recently before the 
Legislature of your State a measure 
which was instituted by the State Grange 
that permitted districts to be created; 
for engaging in power development and | 
distribution? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I notice that in certain years—I 
do not have in mind just which years— 
you have a fund of $2,500 which is 
turned over to you by the Northwest 
Power & Light Association. How often! 
is that paid to you? A. That comes to 
whoever is chairman of the Public Pol-| 
icy Committee, which, as I say, is al- 
ways vice-chairman of that State, and it | 


A. 
containing 


That 
refer- 


| Foreign Exchange 


New York, April 3—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified to 
the Secretary of the Treasury the follow- 
sas pursuance of the provision of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency tor the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 


of duties upon merchandise imported into | 


the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 


in the New York market at noon today for | 


cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 
Austria (schilling) . 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) . 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 


14.0497 


7212 
2.9605 
26.6396 


2.5165 
23.7078 


17.4240 
5.2328 


15.0881 
26.6992 
ivscued 

1.7561 


15.8809 | 


. 485.2092 | 


3.9077 | 


40.0659 | 
26.6596 | 
11.1902 | 
4.4660 | 


5962 | 


| 


| Jurisdiction Over Intrastate Services Asserted Only Where 
State Has Not Provided 
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Finance 


Power Commission Held to Have Authority 
In Interstate Sale of Electric Energy 


| U. S. Treasury ° 
Statement 


{ 
| April 1. 


Regulatory Agencies. Made Public April 3, 1929. 


The Federal Power Commission's 
jurisdiction over rates and services 
of public service corporations ex- 
tends so far as they constitute in- 
terstate or foreign commerce, but 
jurisdiction over intrastate com- 
merce in electric energy may be ex- 
ercised only where the State has not 
provided its own agencies of regula- 
tion, according to the opinion of the 
Chief Counsel of the Power Com- 
mission, Major L. W. Call, submitted 
to the executive secretary of the 
Commission, O. C. C. Merrill, in re- 
sponse to questions by the latter. 

Publication of the full text of the 
opinion, which has been approved 
by the Commission, and therefore 
becomes its ruling, was begun in the 
issue of April 3 and concludes as 
follows: 

The jurisdiction over rates, services 
and securities conferred upon the Com- j 
; mission by sections 19 and 20 of the act | 


ithe State had a temporary and limited Receipts. 
| jurigdtetion and in the second of which| Customs receipts ...... 
| exclusive 
| U 


$3,087,561.86 
jurisdiction rested in the! Internal-revenue receipts: 
nited States. | Income tax ......... 
If, as in the Pennsylvania Gas Com-| yiscellaneous internal 
| pany case, the supplying of energy to} revenue 

jconsumers is wholly within the import- ! Misedianseus oouelaa 
[iat State and such State exercises regu-| ™ Be 


40,294.92 


1,342,835.67 
794,418.07 


lation solely as a local matter, there} , ; 
;appears to be nothing with respex to! Total ordinary receipts 
which there could be any occasion for! Balance previous day .. 
an agreement with the exporting State. | 
|Even were the circumstances such that 
{the same company supplied consumers in > : 
{both States, the importing State would: Expenditures 
have no occasion for enteriny into an, General expenditures 

| agreement with the exporting State so} 

| 


5,265,110.52 
427,807,235.30 


Total 435,072,345.82 
$5,054,429.99 
286,835.35 
989,459.87 
5,116.27 


Interest on public debt 
long as it confined itself solely to mat-| Refunds of receipts 
ters of local regulation and did not at-} Panama Canal 
tempt either by its own acts or by ar-1 9 ti . a ee 
rangements with the exporting State to} ae epee aes 
|regulate or place burdens upon the in- | pune : byes 
:terstate commerce. | Adjusted service certifi- 


If there is any occasion for an agree- 


267,629.21 


cate fund 229,647.54 


i 
stock (including changes in earmarked | of our common stock with the Engineers’ te 
gold) being $26,426,000. In the first! Public Service Company, the Engineers’ 
three weeks of March, imports at the | Public Service Company is now the larg- 
port of New York amounted to $10,460,- | est stockholder of the Puget Sound Pow- 


000, mostly from Germany, while exports | er & Light Company, and has, I be- 


is for the purpose of remedying over-|ment between the two States, then the vil-service retirement 
charges and inadequate services, and of | C@S¢ would seem to be one over which fund r 

| preventing the issuance of securities of ; the individual States would have no Juris- | Investment of trust 

'an amount or character not required for | diction, but one whew jurisdiction would| funds 


‘the “bona fide purpose of financing and | Test in the Federal Government. It ap-; 


comes every other year during the leg-| Yugoslavia (dinar) 

islative ae ; 7 r ra none ae 

. e ‘ ‘ . *hing Shang. taei) 

Q. It is the only paid during legisla- vane ‘tec, aellar) 
tive years? A. Yes, sir. Se Te 

Q. It is a legislative fund, is it not? 


48.8000 
o1.Au71 
44.5500 
44.4583 
36.3817 


1,286,198.62 
299,904.26 


(Yuan dollar) 
‘India (rupee) . 


! China 


were $200,000. 
Money Rates Rise. 
Money rates in New York are higher 
than a month ago. On March 23, prime 


| lieve, the control in the Puget Sound 


| Power & Light Company. 


Q. Where does that company have 
its headquarters? A. In Boston. 
Well, all of the essential state- 


commercial paper was quoted at 5%-6) 
4 1, -5Y » | ; 

SS ae a es | into the schools were yours, were 

cen p s ; 9 Rae ae 

period, 90-day bankers’ acceptances | hia py A. 7% ee 

(asked) advanced from 5%4 to 5% per Says Committee Made 


cent, and time money on the ee €x- | Changes ive Monograph 
change rose from 7% per cent to 8 per| a Wits Geis ee Gees eal 
cent flat, the highest in years. Call : ‘ : 


in the monograph as you wrote it? 
money between March 1 and March 23 | Se : : 
valet between 7 and 10 per cent (re-| Do ere this committee? 
A. * ma 


. | 
newal rate), averaging 8.25 per cent as} nh 


against 7.09 in February, 7.35 in Janu-| changes made; in fact, the very thing 


ary, and 4.50 in March of 1928. a i : 
Customers’ rates in the fourth dis- | that now appears in the monograph with 


x S Mrs. Tripp’s name on it was one of 
trict are slightly firmer than a month | the things that was taken out by the 
ago. 


In Cleveland, collateral loans are} .ommittee. 

mostly at 6 per cent flat, as compared) Q > What was that particular thing? 

with 5%-6 per cent last month, | A. That wds the statement that was 
Total credit extended by the Reserve | made under “Ownership,” that bonds of 

System on March 20 amounted to $1,872,- | 4 municipal plant are generally held by 

000,000, a drop of $31,000,000 from a 

month previous. An increase of $77,-| 


ments in these various monographs that 


those bonds goes outside the State. That 


'the expenditure of that money? 


eastern investors and the interest on! 


000,000 in discounts brought this item 


was not in the original brief, but does 


up to $942,000,000, but acceptances fell | 
from $356,000,000 to $237,000,000. Gov- 
ernment securities increased slightly, 
standing at $185,000,000 on March 20. | 
Discounts are practically double what} 
they were a year ago, but both accept- 
ances and Government securities are ma- 
terially lower. Total bills and securities 
are $176,304,000 larger than last year. 
Discounts decline. | 

In the Cleveland reserve bank, dis- | 
counts dropped from $81,000,000 on 
February 20 to $77,000,000 on March 20; | 
acceptances’ fell from 34 to 25 millions, | 
and Government security holdings from | 
30 to 29 millions. Total credit extended | 
on March 20 was $131,000,000, a decline 
of $15,000,000 for the month and of 


appear in the pamphlet that I wrote 
for our own stockholders and does ap- 
pear in the pamphlet with Mrs. Tripp’s 
name on it. 

Q. That was taken out of the first 
one? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That was circulated by her in -the 
schools and appears in the second one? 
A. Yes, sir. 
| Q.. It also states, after stating this 
about municipal plants, that that is true 
with reference to private plants, does it 
not? A. It does not state it that 
broadly. 


of it? Say so if it is not so. But leok 
at it and tell me. A. Yes, it is pre- 
ceded by a paragraph showing the divi- 


Q. Weli, is not that the implication | 


$3,000,000 for the year. 

Collateral loans made by all reporting 
member banks stood at $7,642,000,000 
on March 20 as compared with $7,448,- 
000,000 a month earlier. For the same 
dates, “all other” loans were $8,910,- 
000,000 as compared with $8,740,000,000; 
investments, $6,028,000,000 and $5,991,- 
000,000; demand deposits, $13,281,000,- 
000 and $13,259,000,000; and time de- 
posits, $6,805,000,000 and $6,867,000,000. 

Brokers’ loans made by or through 
New York reporting member banks ad- 
vanced rapidly to a new high during the 
month. The previous high was $5,669,- 
000,000, reached on February. 6, from 
which there was a reaction to $5,447,- 
000,000 on the 20th. In the next four 
weeks these loans increased 6 per cent 
to $5,792,582,000 on March 20. Most of 
this gain occurred in the item “for the 
account of others,” although loans made 
direct by the New York banks also in- 
creased. 

In the fourth district loans on se- 
curities rose from 696 millions on Feb- 
ruary 20 to 714 millions on March 20, 
“all other” loans increased rfom 804 to 
816 millions, while investments were off 
slightly, aggregating 691 millions on 
the later date. No great charges took 
place in demand and time deposits, the 
former standing at 1,027 millions on 
March 20. and the latter at 977 millions. 

Stock Prices Fluctuate. 

Stock prices have been very irregular 
during the month, with a weakening ten- 
dency toward the close. The Dow-Jones 
industrial average made a new high of 
322.06 on February 5, declined to 295.85 
on the 16th, advanced to a second top 
of 321.18 on March 1, fell to 305.20 on 
the 6th, and again rose to a third peak 
of 320 on the 16th. Since then an- 
other reaction has taken place, the aver- 
age standing at 303.22 on March 27. 
Bond prices in general have been weak. 

Debits | to individual account of 13 
large cities in the fourth district were 
$2,740,000,000 in February, as compared 
with $3,028,000,000 in January and $2,- 
875,000,000 a year ago. 

_Savings deposits of 66 banks in this 
district totaled $1,057,141,289 on March 
1, a gain of 0.3 per cent for the month 


dends and interest paid by the Puget 
| Sound Power & Light Company in the 
| State, with the statement that that 
| money remains in the State for reinvest- 
| ment. 
| Q. Of course, that statement as to 
the volume that is distributed there is 
correct, is it not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. It is not true, is it, however, that 


| on bonds by your company or the ma- 
jor portion of its dividends remain in 
the State of Washington? 

do not make that statement. 

Q. It is not intended to imply that 
by anything that is stated there? A. 
| No, sir. 

Q. Is there any real difference be- 
tween ownership of -bonds in municipal 
plant and private plant? 

A. There is a vast difference in the 
location of the securities issued by our 
company and the securities issued by 
the municipal lighting plant. Now, our 
dividend payments to Washington stock- 
holders this last quarter are at the 
| rate of $1,000,000, while I know of no 
| citizens of the State of Washington 
that ne ponee in the municipal light- 
ing plant. at interest all goes - 
side the State. ? = 

Q. You do not undertake to say that 
no citizens of the State own bonds of 
the municipal plant, do you? 

A. I think Mr. Erickson, one of our 
councilmen, owns one. They attempted 
to sell them to the citizens of Seattle in 
small lots as low as $100 denomination, 
but they did not buy them. So I think 
the statement that they are all owned 
outside the State is approximately 
correct, 

Q. Have you some actual knowledge 
on that, or is that something that you 
infer from something you have heard? 
A. It is knowledge that I got from the 
bond people of Seattle who handle 
municipal bonds and bid on them in 
blocks. 

Q. Are the bonds bearer bonds? A, 
I think so, yes. 

Q. What actual knowledge have you 
got as to who do own the bonds of those 
municipal plants? A. We have the 
knowledge with every bond interest date. 





| 


A. Not entirely; part of it is a legisla- | 
tive fund and whatever is left is used by | 
the public policy committee until the 
next payment, but primarily the ex- 
penditure is made by myself covering | 
my expenses and the expenses of the) 
Association in keeping informed on} 
legislative matters at the capital during 
the session and keeping members of the | 
companies informed. | 

Q. Tell me during what years the; 
payment has been made to you. 
Well, the payment was made to me last | 
fall covering the years this last time.| 
It was paid to me two years before that, | 
and two years before that, to the best of | 
my recollection, Judge Healey; in fact, | 
I have ever since I returned from France | 
been vice-president for Washington. | 

Q. Do you account in any detail for | 
A. No, 
sir; except for one year; I believe it was 
the year that Green of Utah was presi- 
dent. I account generally. At other 


ever, 
last? <A. Sixty days. 

Q. May I inquire how much of the 
time you spend there? A. 
with different sessions. This last ses- 


feated in the Legislature and it was to 
odically. 


session. 

Q. Do other companies 
| representative at the capital? 
Washington Water Power Company does. 

Q. Any other? 
Power & Light Company. 


maintain a 


I am their representative, but I have two 


not paid by the Association; they are paid 
iby the company,. their expenses and/! 
salary. 
Tatked With Legislators 
‘On Subject of Bill | 


Q. They appear, do they, against bills | 
that are deemed inimical to the interests 
of the power companies? A. They ap- 





the major portion of the interest. paid ; 


A. No; we! 


jpear before committees; yes, sir. 

Q. They keep the officials of the com- 
panies informed as to what measures 
are appearing, do they? A. That is my} 
‘work; yes, sir. | 

Q. Those employes appear from time) 
to time before committees, do they? | 

A. If it is a matter affecting, let us 





The interest is sent on to New York to 
be distributed first by the trustee of the 
bonds in New York, and with the state- 
ment to me by the bond houses that 
those bonds are not held all locally, 


, and of 3.7 per cent for the year. 

; Commercial failures in the fourth 
district numbered 166 in February, as 
compared with ot. in January and 186 | 
a@ year ago. Liabilities were $2,891,340 | ; : 
$4 17500 ke $4,636,425 in January, and | b -. waese oo the , interest on your 
$4,797,509 in February of 1928. In the | bonds go for distribution? A. The in- 
United States there were 1,965 failures | terest on our bonds goes back to our 





in February, 2,535 in January, and 2,176 
a@ year ago. 


Terminal Inquiry at Port 
Of New York Discontinued 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on April 3 announced that it had ordered 
the discontinuance of an investigation 
instituted on December 11, 1922, into the 
joint use of terminals of common car- 
riers in the port of New York district 
and the cost to carriers of operating the 
terminals in performing common-car- 
rier service. 


Right Asked to Serve 
On Express Directorate 


George M. Shriver, senior vice pres- 
ident of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to serve also 
as director of the Railway Express 
Agency, Incorporated, to which position 
tre has been nominated as one of the 
six directors to represent the eastern 
group of railroads, 


trustee under our various mortgages for 
| distribution. 

Q. They are in the East, too, are they 
jnot? A. The larger percentage of 
| them, yes, sir. 

_ Q. But what you claim is that there 
is a large sum of money that goes to the 
people in the State of Washington in in- 
terest or dividends? Is that right? A. 
Yes, sir, 


Scholarship Contest 
Inaugurated in Schools 


Q. You will agree that a still larger 
sum goes outside of the State? A. Yes. 
Does that leave it fairly accurate 
;on the record? A. Yes, sir. 
| Q. I think we have now covered all 
| of the pamphlets and matters that went 
| into the schools except this scholarship 
; essay matter. I do not want to spend 
much time on that unless you do, My 
understanding is that there was one 
| scholarship contest inaugurated and car- 
| ried through in the schools of Washing- 
| ton and never any other? A. That is 
| correct, 
| Q, It was in connection with that that 
the pamphlet that we have heard about 
4 and which its already in the record was 





say, construction, then I get engineers | 
from the various companies down. If it| 
is a matter of accounting I get account- | 
ants down to appear before committees; 
yes, sir. 

Q. Who did you get ta appear in con-| 
nection with this measure that was be-| 
fore the legislature? A. Judge Post, | 
chief counsel of the Washington Water | 
Power and Light Company, and myself 
appeared that time, and Mr. Ross and | 
Mr. Brown and several others. 

Q. Did you get anybody there to talk) 
with the representatives and senators? | 
A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you get people back home to) 
write or telephone them? A. No, sir. | 

. Or apply any influence to them at) 
all? A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you talk with representatives | 
and senators on the subject of the bill?) 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you have anybody else come 
there and talk with them? A. No, sir. | 

Q. But you and Judge Post did talk | 
with the representatives and senators | 
about the Dill, I take it? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you spend any money on the 
entertainment of representatives and |} 
senators while the bill was pending? A. 
No, sir, 

Q. Have you done that at past ses- 
sions when similar measures were up? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Does it cost $2,500 for you to} 
maintain yourself at the capital during 
60 days? 

A. No, sir. That is only a part of the 


purpose for which the money is used. | 
There are bills sent to the various com- | 


panies which I pay for, and at public | 
hearings, such as this, and other hear- 
ings, I employ court reporters who get 
out a complete transcript of the hearings. 
There are traveling expenses and ex- 


penses at Olympia of these people who} 


do not come down that I pay for, and 
there is generally a considerable sum 
left over. 

Q. And the sum left over is used 
the following year? A. The sum left 


over is used to cover matters coming | 


up during the intervening period. 

Q. How much_money is left in the 

S000 right now? A. Between $800 and | 
0, 

Q. And there has been $2,500 con- | 
tributed every two years, so no matter 
how much has been carried over from 
one period to the other, there is now | 
about $800, and the next session is when? 
A. 1931, two years from now. 

Q. But another initiative fight 
coming soon, I take it? 
in November, 1930. 

Q. That is one reason you want your | 
Scrapbook back? A. That is the rea-| 
son I want that material back; yes, sir. 

Q. You have not engaged in any sky- 
writing out there, have you, as a means | 
of publicity in order-that you may give 
Mr. Hoxlie 100 per cent support? A, 
No, sir, we have not. 

Q. Do you know how extensively a| 
distribution was made of this Voters’ 
Information League Bulletin that had 


is | 


information about the Seattle plant inj [Continued on Page 10, Column 


| Canada 


times there has. been no account what-| 


Q. How long does the session usually | 


It varies | 
sion, after this initiative bill had been de- | 
go on the ballot, I was only there peri- | 
I spent less time this last ses- 
sion at Olympia than I have at any other | 
A. The) 
A. The Puget Sound! 


Q. Who was their representative? A.; 


men down there assisting me that are, 


| all in our own territory. 


litem which I will describe. 


A. It is coming | 


Japan (yen) 44.5660 
Singapore (dollar) 
(dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (pese, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 

Bar Silver ... 


99.1990 
YI.YIaE 
48.3400 
95.5353 


. 12.0764 
100.7641 
96.3900 
56.0000 


it? A. Yes, sir; a very extensive dis- 
tribution. It was distributed by hand 
to every home in Seattle by the Voters’ 
Information League. 1 
. Was it sent to communities out- 
side of Seattle? A.I myself used it 
recently in Puyallup for mailing a copy 
of their findings and conclusions to the 

registered voters of Puyallup. 
What was the occasion for that? 


| A. Puyallup had up a bond issue to 


/eondemn and buy power from the city 
lof Tacoma and sell it to their own in- 


| habitants. 
Q. You were opposing that? A. Yes, 





sir. 

Q. On behalf of your company? A. 
Yes, sir. : 

Q. What other measures did you take 
in opposition to it? A. I addressed sev- 
eral meetings out there and I got out 
a little pamphlet and mailed that to 
each registered voter. That is all. Oh, 
I ran some newspaper advertisements. 


Bulletin Distributed 


'To Seattle Homes 

Q. Have there been other instances 
where you engaged in: opposition to sim- 
ilar movements? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Tell us of as many of them as 
you can. Y 
ingham, in Bremerton and in Charles- 
ton. I think those are the only three 
cities in our territory. 

Who have opposed them on behalf 
of the power companies? A. Those are 
I have opposed 
them. 

Q. Has there been 0 
from the Northwest Association? 
None at all. en 

Q. Or through any association? 
No, sir. 


any opposition 
A. 


Have you hired anybody or in- | 


duced anybody to allow the use of their 
name for the purpose of instituting a 


suit against any municipality that was | 
engaged in generating or distributing | 


power? A. No, sir. 


Q. Have there been many suits in| 
your own name against any municipality | 


generating and distributing power? 
A. The only suit I am familiar with 


is the one that I mentioned in my testi- | 


mony a short time ago when we en- 
joined the city of Seattle from selling 
power outside of the city limits in the 
town of Renton. 


A6.C000 | 


11.7666 | 


== |iary interests are affected would be en- 


conducting the business.” To entitle a 
{person to invoke such jurisdiction of the 
| Commission I am of opinion that his in- 
|terest should be not remote but direct, 
|involving pecuniary interests. 

_ In the case of rates charged or serv- | 
| ices rendered by a public service corpora- 
|tion subject to the jurisdiction of the 
|Commission, any person whose pecun- 


| titled to file complaint with the Commis- 
sion; and, if such complaint makes a 
| prima facie showing to such effect, the 


; any such public service corporation, I 
;am of opinion that any person would be 
| entitled to invoke the jurisdiction of the 
Commission if such issuance would have 
the effect of increasing the rates paid,. 
or impairing the service received by such 
person, or of reducing the earning power 
or market value of other securities of 
such corporation owned by such person. 

With respect to your fourth question as 


| 
| 
| 


'Validity of Agreements 


|Commission must take jurisdiction. With ! 
| respect to the issuance of securities by | 


pears, therefore, that any agreement be- Total ordinary 

| tween States relating to the regulation | expenditures 

lof interstate commerce in electric en-|Other public debt ex- 
ergy and coming within the scope of! penditures 

the language of Section 20 as above| Balance today 


; quoted must be confined to that class | 


of cases over which, except for such; 
agreement, the Federal Government | 
would have exclusive jurisdiction. | 


433,072,345.82 

The accumulative figures, together 
with the comparative analysis of receipts 
jand expenditures for the month and for 
| the year. are published each Monday. 


Between States Discussed 


With respect to agreements between 
States: Paragraph 3 of section 10 of 
article I of the Constitution provides 
that “no State shall, without the con- 
sent of Congress * * * enter into any 
agreement or compact with another} 
State, or with a foreign power.” In} 
Holmes v. Jennison, et al. (14 Peters} 
540), Chief Justice Taney in the lead- 
ing opinion, concurred in by Justices} 
Story, McLean, and Wayne (the court} 
ae on the specific question at is-| 
sue), discussing the provisions of the 


A necessity to 
importers 


The Equitable’s Import Letter 
of Credit has these well-defined 
advantages: 


1. Makes it unnecessary tor a foreign 
manufacturer to investigate the 


to “what is necessary to constitute an|Constitution with respect to agreements, standing of an American importer. 


A. We have had one in Bell- | 


|agreement between States within the 
;meaning and for the purposes of said 
| Section 20:” Section 20 vests the Com- 
; mission with authority to regulate rates, 
| Services and securities where the power, 
jor any part of it, “shall enter into in- 
| terstate or foreign commerce,” whenever 
| the States directly concerned “are unable 
| to agree through their properly consti- 
; tuted authorities on the services to be 
|rendered or on the rates or charges of 
| payment therefor, or on the amount or 
|character of securities to be issued by 
| any of said parties.” 

I stated in the discussion of your first 
| question relating to jurisdiction of the 
| Commission in matters of interstate com- 


2. Enables an importer to buy from 
foreign merchants who demand casi 
on shipment. 


3. Helps secure the acceptance of ad- 
vance orders, 


and compacts, said: 

“The word ‘agreement’ does not neces-; 
sarily import any direct and express 
stipulation; nor is it necessary that it} 
should be in writing. If there is a verbal 
understanding to which both parties have 
assented, and upon which both are act- 
\ ing, it is an ‘agreement.’ And the use 
;of all of these terms, ‘treaty,’ ‘agree-; 
ment,’ ‘compact,’ show that it was the! 
intention of the framers of the Constitu- | 
tion to use the broadest and most com- 
prehensive terms; and that they anx- 
iousiy desired to cut off all connection! 
or communication between a State and} 
'a foreign power; and we shall fail to| 
‘execute that evident intention unless we 


Our Import Letter of Credit is 
only one of our many means of 
facilitating the transaction of in- 
ternational business. 





TY’ EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
Home Office: 11 Broad Street, N. Y. 
District Representatives 


| merce that there are two sets of circum-| give to the word ‘agreement’ its most} 
| stances under which interstate commerce | extended signification; and so apply it as| 


Philadelphia Baltimore 
Atlanta Chicago San Francisce 


A. | 


in electric energy may be carried on, and| to prohibit every agreement, written or 
| that these sets are illustrated in the 
| Pennsylvania Gas Company case and in 
| the Attleboro case, in the first of which 





Q. Do you subscribe to the Hoffer | 


service ? 

A. We do not. That is 
through the Northwest Electric Light & 
Power Association. They collect from 
the individual companies and we pay the 
Northwest Electric Light & Power Com- 
pany and they pay the money to the 
Hoffer Bureau. 


Object in Seeking 
Aid of N. E. L. A, Explained 


You correspond with the commit- | 


handled | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


tees and officials of the N. E. L. A., do| 


t? A. Very, very seldom. : 
. When you have any item of inter- 
est that is derogatory to a municipal 


you no 


plant or municipal operation it is com- | 


municated to the N. E. L. A., is it not? 
A. No, sir. 


What was your object in seeking 


aid of the N. E. L. A. in distributing 
information about Seattle? A. So 
they wanted this information to let them 


| help pay for it. 


Q. How broadly have you distributed 
the information? A. Not at all. 

Q. I will ask you to look over the 
papers that are in 4245, which is not 
offered complete, but please look at,the 
First let 
it appear that this exhibit is made_up | 
entirely of pamphlets issued by the Vo- 
ters’ Information League. I believe that 
you will agree that that is true, Cap- | 
tain? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The first one that I call attention 
to is a bare statement on the Bone Bill, 
which appears here as Inititative Meas- | 
ure No. 52. That is correct, it is not? 
A. It also seems to contain arguments 
for and against the Bone Bill. 

Q. First, we have the text of the bill 
and then we have a section marked 
“for,” and then a_ section marked 
“against.” Is that right? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is the issue of June 25, 1924. 
The first one I offer is June 25, 1924. 
I am skipping various other issues. I 
next offer the one of January 20, 1927, 
bearing the title “Public Utilities.” I 
wonder if you will look at that and tell 
me what it is? A. It appears to be 
an analysis of the operating expenses 
and income of the Seattle Municipal 


clusive. 

. By the way, did your company 
sell that street railway to the city? A. 
The city of Seattle purchased it from us. 

Is there anything in here except 
matters relating to the street railway? 
A. No, sir. 

Q. Well, I wonder if we can agree 
that the showing made by the street 
railway, either under municipal control 


lor under private control, is not a fair | 


test of the ability ofthe managers? A. 
It is a little hard question for me to an- 


2-1, 





if 


| 


money. 


—_— 


LONDON PARIS 


verbal, formal or informal, MEXICO CITY 


positive or| 


| 


g ese | 
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It’s 1929— 


at this savings window 
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The National Posting Machine is today’s way of 
handling savings accounts. ark 
up-to-date institution alert to its responsibility for 
placing every possible safeguard around a depositor’s 


It is the mark of an 


This machine prints three records of every deposit or 
withdrawal at one operation. All records must be 
exactly the same for they are made at the same time. 


When you see a National Posting Machine at a savings 
window you know that institution is handling savings 


Street Railway from 1900 to 1926, in- | 





| 


in the safest and most up-to-date manner—the 
method of 1929! 


The National Posting Machine 


FOR SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 


Product of ‘The National Cash Register Co. 


Dayton, Ohio 
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Patent Is Granted 
For Brush Machine 


On Review of Claims 


Removability of Tuft Setting 
Device as Unit Is Held 
To Be Novel Over 
Prior Art. 


Ex PARTE CONRAD JopsT. APPEAL No. 
995, BOARD OF APPEALS OF THE PATENT 
OFFICE. 

Patent No. 1706450 was issued March 
26, 1929, to Conrad Jobst for a Brush 
Machine, on application No. 527590, 
filed January 7, 1922: 

A limitation, to the effect that the 
tuft setting devices in a brush machine 
were removable as a unit, was held suf- 
ficient to distinguish claims 2 and 
over the references in which the various 
elements of the machine could be disas- 
~*sembled separately but not as a unit. 

Rejection Was Reversed. 

Claims 8 and 9 were also found pat- | 
entable in view. of the prior art, in that | 
they covered a brush machine, having a 
tuft picking and transferring unit ar- 
ranged to directly deposit a tuft in a 
passageway of a nozzle whereas in the 
reference structure the unit delivers the 
tuft to the passageway indirectly, by 
passing it through an intermediate mech- 
anism. 

The examiner’s rejection was reversed. 

Whittemore, Hulbert, Whittemore & 
Belknap for applicant. Before Moore, 
Assistant Commissioner, Henry and Red- 
row, Examiners-in-Chief. _ 

The full text of the decision follows: 

Claims Are Reviewed. , 

This is an appeal from a final rejec- 
tion of claims 2, 3, 8 and 9. Claims 2 
and 8 are reproduced as typical of the 
appealed claims: 

2.—In a brush machine, the combination 
of a bristle feeding unit, a tuft picking 
unit cooperating therewith to succes- 
sively pick and deliver tufts, adjust- 
ment means for varying the size of the 
tufts, a removable tuft setting unit 
adapted to operate on a tuft of prede- 
termined size, and a common actuating 
mechanism for said bristle feeding, tuft 
picking and tuft setting units, permitting 
of the exchange of said tuft setting unit 
without disassembling of the other units. 

8.—In a brush machine, the combina- 

tion with a reciprocable nozzle having a 

longitudinal passageway therethrough, 

and a transverse passageway intersecting 
therewith, of an_ inserter 

through said longitudinal passageway, a 

reciprocable tuft picking and transfer- 


2 
o 


ring unit arranged to directly deposit a | 
tuft in the transverse passageway of | 


said nozzle, mechanism for imparting 
substantially harmonic movements of dif- 
ferent amplitude and angular displace- 
ment to said nozzle and inserter, and 
means for imparting a substantially har- 


movable | 
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International Law 


Citizen of Union of Soviet Republics 


Denied Privilege 


RUSSIAN VOLUNTEER FLEET V. 
UNITED STATES. No. A-69, COURT OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 

The Court of Claims held herein that 
it was without jurisdiction of a suit 
against the United States prosecuted by 
a corporation and citizen of the Union 
of Soviet Socialistic Republics. 

The claimant had proffered to show 
that a citizen of the United States is 
accorded the right to prosecute claims 
against the Russian Soviet Government 
/}a courts of that Government in order to 
come within the provision of Section 155 
of the judicial Code that aliens who are 
citizens of any Government which ac- 
cords to citizens of the United States 
the right to prosecute claims against 
such Governments in its courts shall 
have the privilege of prosecuting claims 
against the United States in the Court 
ot Claims. 

But the court held, in an opinion by 
Judge Sinnott, that the question of 
whether there is a Government known 
las the Union of Soviet Socialistic Re- 
publics is one for the determination of 
the executive and not the Judicial Depart- 
men. of this Government. Since the 
Soviet Government has not been recog- 
nized, it was held, a citizen may not 
|maintain a suit ii the Court of Claims. 
she ful text of the court’s opinion 
| follows: 

Defendant Asserts 

|Lack of Jurisdiction 

This matter comes before the court on} 

|defendant’s motion to quash plaintiff’s| 

| notice of September 19, 1928, to take | 
| the testimony of certain witnesses in| 
| Washington, D. C., ‘and also to dismiss | 
the petition. | 

It is stated in plaintiff’s brief: 

“The plaintiff in this case is a corpora- 
tion and citizen of the Union of Soviet; 
Socialist Republics. The plaintiff has; 
'alleged and nov offers to prove that a 
|citizen of the United States is or was} 





accorded the right to prosecute claims | alien to sue the United States in Section | : { 
against the said Russian Soviet Gov-| 155 of the Judicial Code, supra, is a great | New York v. Gamble Latrobe, jr., et al. | 
erment in its courts or against the Keren- | privilege—one arising out of comity be-| On appeal from the Circuit Court of Ap- | 


|sky government in the courts of that} 
government.” 
| It is contended by defendant that this | 
{court is without jurisdiction, upon the| 
| ground that it is asked to admit evidence | 
and upon that evidence judically to de-! 
|termine a political question involving 
{the recogntion of the existence of the; 
{Union of Soviet Socialist Republics in| 
| Russia, and also the recognition of the! 


|existance of a judiciary therein, which! publics is so recognized this court has no| State of New York, et al.; and §S. S. 


{questions the defendant contends only | 
|the executive branch of our Government 
jis empowered to determine. 
The right of aliens to sue in this court 
is provided for in the Judicial Code, as| 
follows: : 
“Sec. 155. Aliens who are citizens or 
ubjects of any government which accords 
{to citizens of the United States the 
|right to prosecute claims against such | 
|government in its courts shall have the | 
| privilege of prosecuting claims against 
'the United States in the Court of Claims, 


THE 


of Suing United States 


Court of Claims Asserts Lack of Jurisdiction Due to Non- 
Recognition of Russian Government. 


such departments is not subject to judi- 
cial inquiry or decision. * * It is 
for the executive and legislative depart- 
ments to say in what relations any other 
country stands toward it. Courts of jus- 
tice can not make the decision.” Lehigh 


Valley R. Co. v. State of Russia, supra, | 


p. 399. 

“It is also settled law that allegations 
in a pleading tending to show that a gov- 
ernment is soverign in character are not 
conclusive on demurrer, but that the 
court is bound to take judicial notice of 
the fact as it exists in reality. To en- 
able it to correctly determine the fact, 
the courts may have recourse to such 
sources of information as they deem 
most trustworthy. Russian Socialist 
Federated Soviet Republic v. Cibrario, 
198 App. Div. 869, 191 N. Y. Supp. 543. 

“The Soviet Government of Russia has 
never been recognized by our Govern- 
ment; hence we may not ascribe any of 
the attributes of sovereignty to it. It 
follows that all the acts of that govern- 


Supreme Court 


Cases Are Advanced 
For Early Hearing 


By Supreme Court Pe 


‘Six of Controversies to Be 
Reargued; Questions to 
Decided Are Re- 


viewed. 


URTS: Court of Claims: 


C° 


Judicial Code, the privilege of suing 


The Supreme Court of the United 
|States has considered 13 pending cases 
|to be of sufficient importance to advance 
|them for argument ahead of other cases 
on the regular docket. Six of these cases | 
|already have been argued, but the Court | 
|has ordered that they be restored to the | 
docket for reargument. | 

A list of the cases sovadvanced, with} 
the questions involved, follows: 

No. 226. Raul Rogerio Gonzalez, by | 
|his guardian ad litem, v. The Roman) 
|Catholic Archbishop: of Manila. On writ | 
of certiorari to the Philippine Islands Su- | 
|preme Court. Involves question whether | 
|change in canonical law may defeat the} 
jintention of the testator of a will. As-| 


Fleet v. ited S . 
}signed for April 8. es Ves ne 


teer Fleet v. United States. 





OURTS: Court of Claims: 


Volunteer Fleet v. United States. 


IDENCE: Judicial Notice: 


EY 


has been denied Ly the Executive and 





: Jurisdiction: 
of Judicial Code.—Congress, when it granted, by Section 155 of the 


Jurisdiction: 
~ Soviet Socialistic’ Republics—The Court of Claims is without juris- 
diction of a claim prosecuted against the United States by a corporation and 
citizen of the Union of Soviet Socialistic Republics, the executive depart- 
ment not having recognized the existence of such a government.—Russian 


(Court of Claims of the United States). 
-~-Yearly Index Page 276, Col. 2 (Volume IV). 


I Foreign Governments: 
ecutive Department.—Judicial notice taken of the fact that recognition 


ment in contemplation of American | 
courts are ineffective, without consent of | 
the parties concerned, to create, trans- 
fer ,or nullify legal obligations. So far} 
as the defendant seeks to deduce such} 
legal consequences from the decrees and | 


Railway Appeals Case. 

No. 133. 
v. Tobe Stapleton, by his statutory guar- 
dian. On writ of certiorari to the Ken- 
tucky Court of Appeals. 


Question | 


| NTERNATIONAL LAW: 


Foreign Sovereignties: 


AvuTHoRIzED STATEMENTS ONL 


y Are PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


PuBLISHED WiTHouT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DaILy 
—————— 


Patents 


Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


ABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and FileCards usually employed in libraries, 
approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


Suits by Aliens: Section 155 


the United States to subjects “of any 


government” according reciprocal rights to citizens of the United States, 
had in mind such governments as may be recognized .by the proper authori- 
ties of the United States under our policy of government.—Russian Volun- 
(Court of Claims of the United States).— 
Yearly Index Page 276, Col. 2 (Volume IV). April 4, 1929. 


Suit by Citizen of Union of 


April 4, 1929. 
Recognition by Ex- 


State Department of the United States 


to the Union of Soviet Socialistic Republics in Russia.—Russian Volunteer 
(Court of Claims of th 
| Index Page 276, Col. 2 (Volume IV). April 4, 1929. 


Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Co. | 


e United States).—Yearly 


Recognition: Deter- 


mination by Executive Department.—Uncer the policy of Government 


of the United States, the existence or 


activities of the Soviet Government, its 
defense is insufficient.” Sokoloff v. Na- 
tional City Bank, supra, 6. 358. 

“Not only are the courts bound to take 
judicial notice of public matters, as be- 
fore stated, which bear upon the question 
of our recognition of foreign sovereign- 
ties, but they have the right, where they 
are in doubt as to the facts, to cail upon 
the Department of State for the neces- 
sary information.” Russian Socialist 
Government v. Cibraric et al., supra, 
p. 547. 

This court must take judicial notice 
of the fact that recognition has been de- 
nied by the Executive and State Depart- 
ment to the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics in Russia. The right given an 


tween nations. We must conclude that 


| Congress, when it granted this great | stitutionality of Section 181 of the New 


privilege to the subjects “of any gov- 
ernment” according to reciprocal rights 


to citizens of the United tSates, had in| 


mind such governments as may be recog- 
nized by the proper authorities of the 
United States under our well-known pol- 
ity of government. 

Until the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 


jurisdiction over the case at bar, except 

to dismiss it. It is therefore ordered 

and adjudged that plaintiff’s petition be, 

and the same is hereby, dismissed. 
Green, Judge; Moss, Judge; Graham, 

Judge; and Booth, Chief Justice, concur. 
April 1, 1929. 


Corporations Held 
To Be Affiliated 


| whether a violation of the Kentucky | 
|child-labor law is negligence “per se” so} 
jas to allow a recovery under the Fed-| 
}eral Employer’s Liability Act. This case | 

was submitted to the Court on printed | 
|briefs on January 2, 1929, and on Janu- 
jary 14 the Court ordered the case to be 
| restored to the docket for argument on 
| April 8. 

No. 225. Atlantic Coast Line R. R. Co. 
|v. Marcella Driggers, as administratrix. 
|On writ of certiorari to the South Caro- 
|line Supreme Court. Question of a re- | 
|covery under the Federal Employer’s | 
| Liability Act. This case was argued 
January 18, and on January 21 the Court 
ordered the case restored to the docket 
|for reargument on April 8. 


No. 601. The People of the State of | 


April 4, 1929. 


Patentable. 


ATENTS: Invention: 


tuft setting devices were removable 
1706450.—Ex parte Jobst. (Board of 


| peals for the Third Circuit. Attacks con- d J 11, 1929. b b 
t | argued on January 11, 1929, but on Feb- 
York State Tax Law, which provides for |Tuary 18, the Court ordered the cases 
|}@ license fee of six cents per share on |Testored to the docket for reargument, 
= stock of no par value employed by | together with No. 407, on April 15. 
oreign corporations in said State during | No. 312. Charles L. Douglas _v. The 
i i of such operation. Assigned | td age New even oe Hartford 
f , ompany. n writ of cer- 
_ No. 667-668. William Roschen v. Ham- | tiorari to the Gow’ Taek Supreme Court. 
jilton Ward, Attorney General of the| Involves question of jurisdiction of New 
i | York court to hear case arising under the 
Kresge Co. v. Same. Both cases on ap- 


peal from the District Court for the | 
| Southern District of New York. Attack | Was injured while working in the re- 
|constitutionality of Chapter 379 of the|Spondent’s railroad yards in Connecti- 
| Laws of the State of New York, provid-| cut, when the respondent also did busi- 
ing that no person shall sell spectacles | néss in New York. This case was argued 
| unless a licensed physician or licensed January 16, but on February 18 the 
optometrist is in charge or in persona!| Court ordered it to be restored to the 
attendance at the place and time of sale. | docket for reargument on April 15. The 
| Assigned for April 8, 1929. Attorney General of New York was 
| No. 129-130-407. United States v. Bos-| given leave to file a brief and take part 
jton & Maine R. R. On certificate from|in the oral argument of this case. 

| Circuit Court of Appeals for the First Anti-trust Suit Listed. 





N Devices Removable as a Unit: 
Claims 2 and 3, for a brush machine, containing the limitation that the 


Index Page 276, Col. 1 (Volume IV). 


Federal Employe’s Liability Act where | 
the petitioner, a citizen of Connecticut, | 


monic movement to said tuft picking | whereof such court, by reason of their! 
unit in timed relation to said tuft setting | subject matter and character, might take | 
unit. | curisdiction.” | 


Citation of References. Whether there exists a government in| 


Circuit; Old Colony Trust Co. et al., v. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. On 
| certificate from the Circuit Court of Ap- 


Parent Company Owns or, 
peals for the First Circuit; Commissioner 


No. 375. 
Cooperative Canneries. On writ of cer- 
tiorari to the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia. Invloves the ques- 


United States v. California | 


The references relied upon are: Fen-| Russia, known as the Union of Soviet; 
Murdock, | Socialist Republics, is a question pre-| 


erty, 302900, Aug. 5, 1884; 
934560, Sept. 21, 1909; Murdock, 944142, 
Dec. 21, 1909; Chandler, 1311796, July 
29, 1919; Van Fossen, 1491833, Apr. 
29, 1924. 


The construction upon which the ap-| 


pealed claims are based is a brush ma- 
chine. For purposes of a decision on the 
appeal it is not necesasry to discuss at 
length details of construction. 

The claims are directed rather broadly 
to the general organization of a brush 
machine including as one of the elements 
a tuft setting unit including a nozzle, 
staple forming means and an inserter. 
The features of the tuft setting unit are 
included in claim 3. 

It is required in claims 2 and 3 that 
the tuft setting devices shall be remov- 
able as a unit. Claims 8 and 9 specify 
somewhat in detail the construction of 
the brush setting unit and its operative 
relation to the tuft picking devices. 

Unit Removability Novel. 

The examiner rejects claims 2 and 3 
on the Murdock Patent No. 934560. The 
Murdock Patent No. 944142 is also cited 
against claim 3. 

Both of these claims require that the 
tuft setting devices shall be removable 
as a unit. It is the holding of the ex- 
aminer that the reference in the claims 
to the tuft setting devices being remov- 


able as a unit does not patentably dis- | 


tinguish from Murdock because a part 
or parts of the tuft setting devices of 
the references may be removed. 

There is nothing in the patents about 
removability of the tuft setting devices 
although they probably may be ren.oved 
in the sense that the elements of the 
reference machines may be disassembled 
separately but not as a unit. The parts 
which go to make up the tuft setting 
devices of the reference constructions 
are not mounted in the machine so as to 
be removable as a unit. 

Structural Limitation. 

It is our view that the limitation to 
unitary removal of the tuft setting de- 
vices is a structural limitation involv- 
ing the idea of means so a+ to distinguish 
the appealed claims 2 and 3 from ex 
parte Au, 262 O. G. 3, cited by the ex- 
aminer. We think claims 2 and 3 are 
not functional, although the elements 
thereof are broadly stated. 

Claims 8 and 9 have been rejected on 
the Chandler patent. The patents to 


Fenerty and Van Fossen are cited in con- | 


nection with these claims as showing ec- 
centric connections for imparting har- 
monic movements to parts of a brush- 
making machine. 

Each of claims 8 and 9 calls for a 
reciprocable tuft picking and transferring 
unit arranged to directly deposit a tuft 
in a transverse passageway of a nozzle. 
In the Chandler patent there is a re- 
ciprocating member receiving a tuft but 
it does not deliver the tuft directly to 
the nozzle; it delivers the tuft to a pair 
of feed rolls which in turn deliver the 
tuft to the nozzle. 

Accordingly it is our view that the 
Chandler patent does not meet claims 8 
and 9 irrespective of the limitation to 
harmonic movements of parts included 
in the claims. We think claims 8 and 
9 are not indefinite nor is claim 9 merely 
a claim for an ordinary brush making 
machine run in harmonic motion. 

The action of the examiner respecting 
claims 2, 3, 8 and 9 is reversed. 


~~ « 


October 6, 1928. 


|liminary to the determination of the 
jright of citizens of the United States to 
|prosecute claims against such govern- 
;ment in its courts. 

| It has been repeatedly held that, under 
jour polity of government, the existence 
}or nonexistence of governments is a 
|matter for the determination by the ex- 
excutive and not the judicial department 
of thi. Government. This doctrine is 
well stated by the Supreme Court in 
Kennett v. Chambers, 14 How. 30: 


“It is a sufficient answer to the argu-| 


|ment to say that the question whether 
|}Texas had or had not at that time 
| become an independant State was a ques- 
tion for that department of our Govern- 
jment exclusively which is charged with 
our foreign relations. And until the 
|period when that department recognized 


{ing continued, and to regard Texas as 
a part of the Mexican territory. And 


it is an independent State, the judicial ; 
tribunals of the country were bound to} 
consider the old order of things as hav-| 


Controls All of Stock 
Of Subsidiary. 


! [Continued from Page 5.] 
; while in the Scranton Electric Company 
it represented less than 30 per cent. 

A great deal of the preferred stock 
' was owned by stockholders of the parent 
|company. All of the officers of both 
petitioners occupied similar positions 
with the parent company, as did also 
all the directors except four in the 
Scranton Electric Company. The sala- 
ries of the officers were paid by peti- 
tioners, who immediately turned them 
over to the parent company which paid 
the officers for their services to all com- 
panies. 


All directors’ meetings were held in| 


the office of the parent company from 
whence came directions to all subsidia- 


conduct of their business to the most 
minute detail. Receipts of all companies 


were collected and deposited with the | 


ries, including the petitioners, as to the, 


if we undertook to inquire whether she| local employes which could only be dis- | 


had not in fact become an ‘independent | bursed by officers of the local company 
jas such by the treaty-making power, we'company. No improvements or capital 
should take upon ourselves the exercise | expenditures could be made, except after 
jof political authority, for which a jud- | approval by the parent company, and all 
|icial tribunal is wholly unfit, and which! such work was planned and performed 
ithe Constitution has conferred exclusively | 


sovereign state before she was recognized| who were also officers of the parent | 


upon another department. , 


Recognition Belongs 


To Governments 

“This is not a new question. It came 
before the court in the case of Rose v. 
Himley, 4 Cr. 272, and again in Gel 
v. Hoyt, 3 Wheat. 324. 
these cases the court said that it be- 
longs exclusively to governments 
recognized new states in the revolutions 
which may occur in the world; and until 
such recognition, either by our own Gov- 
ernment or the government to which the 
new state belonged, courts of justice 
jare bound to consider the ancient state 
lof things as remaining unaltered.” 
| See also United States v. Palmer, 3 
| Wheat. 610; The Nueva Anna, 6 Wheat. 
1193; Jones v. United States, 187 U. S. 
202; The Penza, The Tobolsk, 277 Fed. 
91; Russian Socialist Federated Soviet 
Government v. Cibrario et al., 191 N. Y. 
S. 543; Lehigh Valley R. Co. v. State of 
Russia, 21 Fed. 2d, 396; Sokoloff v. Na- 
tional City Bank, 199 N. Y. S. 355. 

“We take the following pertinent ex- 

|cerpts from the above cases: 
“All courts of justice are bound to take 
| judicial notice of the territorial extent of 
the jurisdiction exercised by the govern- 
|ment whoe laws they administer, or of 
lits recognition or denial of the sov- 
|ereignty of a foreign power, as appearing 
'from the public acts of the legislature 
and executive, although those acts are 
{not formally put in evidence, nor in ac- 
jcord with the pleadings.” Jones v. 
United States, supra, p. 214. 

“The courts must follow and may not 
lead the executive. They have no author- 
}ity to institute an original inquiry into 
|conditions of a foreign state of govern- 
{ment. Which is a sovereign, de jure or 
ide facto, of a territory is not a judicial 
{but a political question for determina- 
| tion. But the legislative and executive 
| department af any government by its de- 
The 


to} 


cision or action binds the judicial.” 
Penza, The Tobolsk, supra, p. 92. 

“It is equally a settled rule of law that 
the foreign relations of our Government 
j are committed by the Constitution to the 
executive and legislative departments of 
our Government, and what is done by 


| parent company. 


And in both or| The accounting systems of petitioners 


under the supervision of its engineering 
department. 
likewise purchased through and by the 
Matters of policy such 
as the determination of depreciation 
rates, charging off bad debts, and ex- 


aaa pansion programs were under the direct 


supervision of the parent company. 


were installed by and operated in accord- 
ance with the direction of the parent 
company as well as all financial transac- 


| tions, When advances of sums of money 


were needed by tlie petitioners, the par- 
ent company made such advances with- 


| out security from the former and in 


order to repay such advances, preferred | 


stock or bonds of the petitioners were 
from time to time issued, which bonds 
and stock were guaranteed by the par- 
ent company and usually sold by them. 

By reason of the provisions of the 
Collateral Trust Agreement, the peti- 
tioners were prohibited from issuing vot- 
ing preferred stock which would repre- 
sent more than 30 per cent of the total 


1 
| 
} 


! 


outstanding capital stock of either of the | 


| petitioners, The charter of each of the 
me provided that the preferred 


at any time. 


To be continued in the issue of 
April 5. 


Journal and Calendar 
of the 

Court of Claims of 
The United States 


April 3, 1929. 


Chief Justice, and Samuel 
and Nicholas J. Sinnott, Judges. 

Cases argued and submitted; F-334, Roya 
Bank of Canada; C-921, Carroll 
Co.; F-144, John G. Livingston; 
Johnston Livingston; H-342, J. 


F-145 
Greenfield Tap & Die Corp.; 
& Co, 


Materials in quantity were | 


stock might be redeemed by the common | 


Present: Honorables Fenton W. Booth, 


2 . Jordan 
Graham, McKenzie Moss, Wm. R. Green 


Electric | 


Livingston | 
& Co.; F-150, Frank W. Cooper; F-157, The 
J-226, Skift 


tion whether the Court of Appeals of 
the District of Columbia has jurisdiction 
to entertain an appeal from a final de- 


| of Internal Revenue v. Old Colony Rail- 
road. On writ of certiorari to the Cir- 
| cuit Court of Appeals for the First Cir- 
|}cuit. These cases primarily involve the 


nonexistence of governments is a mat- 


ter for the determination by the executive and not the judicial department 
of the Government.—Russian Volunteer Fleet v. United States. 
Claims of the United States)—Yearly Index Page 276, Col. 2 (Volume IV). 


(Court of 


PATENTS: Invention: Elimination of Etement: Brush Machine.—Claims 

‘ 8 and 9, covering a brush machine, and including as a limitation a tuft 
picking and transferring unit arranged to deposit directly a tuft in a passage- 
way of a nozzle, whereas in the reference structure the unit delivered the 
tuft to the passageway indirectly, through an intermediate mechanism, held: 
Patent 1706450.—Ex parte Jobst. 
Patent Office).—Yearly Index Page 276, Col. 1 (Volume IV) 


(Board of Appeals of the 
April 4, 1929. 


Brush Machines.— 


as a unit, held: Patentable. Patent 
Appeals of the Patent Office).—Yearly 
April 4, 1929. 


CCC" 
anes 


| cree of the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
j trict of Columbia, entered in a suit in 
equity brought by the United States 
under the Sherman Anti-trust Act, de- 


nying the application of a third party j 


| for leave to intervene in such suit. 
‘signed for April 15. 

No. 148. Magnolia Gas Co. v. Graves 
| Leeper, as Secretary of the State of Ok- 
|lahoma. -In error to ard appeal from 
the: Oklahoma Supreme Court. Consti- 
tutionality of Oklahoma statute purport- 


As- 


rations which wish to engage in the busi- 
jness of transporting or transmitting 
|natural gas out of the State by means 
of pipe lines. Assigned for April 15. 

No. 647. David S. Barry, Sergeant- 
at-Arms of the United States Senate et 
jal. v. United States, ex rel. Thomas W. 
Cunningham. On writ of certiorari to 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
h Question whether a Com- 
mittee of Congress can compel a witness 
to answer questions as to where or how 
he secured $50,000 which he contributed 
to the campaign fund of William S. 
Vare, of Pennsylvania, when Mr. Vare 
was running for United States Senator. 
Assigned for April 22. 


Third Circuit. 





ing to refuse a license to foreign corpo- | 


Status of Tucker Act . | 
| To Be Determined in 
Marine Damage Suit 


Supreme Court Asked to De- 
cide If Only Remedy Lies 
In Claim Under Suits 
In Admiralty Act. 


Whether the Suits in Admiralty Act 
| supersedes the Tucker Act as to recover- 
|ies under contracts of marine carriage 
is raised in a_ petition for a writ 
'of certiorari’. which has just been 
| filed in the Supreme Court of the United 
| States. This issue arises in the case of 
‘Federal Sugar Refining Company v. 
| United States, No. 793. 
| The petition alleges that the United 
| States owned the steamship “Cerosco,” 
‘and operated it as a common carrier of 
|goods by water for hire, through the 
'Shipping Board, and its managing 
lagent, the West India Steamship Com- 
| pany. 
| Shipment Damaged. 

The petitioner shipped certain bags of 
sugar on the steamship “Cerosco.” The 
|master of the vessel, as agent for the 
| United States, it is stated, issued bills of 
lading to the petitioner acknowledging 
receipt of the sugar in good order and 
condition, and agreeing, in consideration 
;of certain feright charges, which were 
paid, to carry the sugar to New York and 
there deliver it in like good order and 
condition. 

The United States failed to perform 
the contract evidenced by the bills of 
lading, the brief points out, in that it de- 
lievered the bags of sugar in New York 
‘in a damaged condition and with the con- 
tents missing in part. The petitioner 
claimed damages for breach of the con- 
tract of carriage under the Tucker Act. 

The respondent demurred to the 
declaration on the ground that it did not 
state facts sufficient to congtitute a 
cause. of action. The Suits in Aé.niralty’ 
| Act furnished the exclusive remeuy, the 
;demurrer argued, and since the claim 
was not presented within the period of 
limitations under that act, the suits must 
be barred. 

The District Court overruled the de- 
murrer, the petition declares, and upon 
trial upon the merits judgment was en- 
tered for the respondent. Upon appeal 
to the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit, the demurrer was recon- 
sidered, and that court ruled that, as the 
Suits in Admiralty Act furnished the ex- 
clusive remedy and as the action was 
not brought within the period of limi- 
tations under that act, the demurrer 
should have been sustained. (111 U. S. 
Daily 2922.) 

Status Not Decided. 

It is the contention of the petitioner 
that the question, whether the Suits in 
Admiralty Act provides an exclusive 
remedy and by implication repeals the 
Tucker Act in part, is open and has 
never been passed on by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

A statute will not be construed as re- 
pealed by implication by a subsequent 
statute unless there is such an irrecon- 
ciliable conflict between them that ef- 
| fect cannot be given reasonably to both, 
j the brief argues, and the two acts in 
question are not irreconcilable. They 
can both be given effect, the brief con- 
tends, by regarding the jurisdiction in 
*a case like the present as concurrent. 








question whether an appeal from the 
Board of Tax Appeals to a Circuit Court 
| of Appeals under the Revenue Acts pre- 
sents in that Court a judicial case or 
controversy within the judicial power 
of the United States as defined in Sec- 
tion 2 of Article III of the Constitution, 
which may be reviewed in the Supreme 
Court of the United States upon writ 
of certiorari. No. 129 and 130 were 


Journal and Calendar 
United States Court 
tia 
Customs and Patent 
Appeals 


April 3, 1929. 

Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar 
| E. Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, and Finis 
\J. Garrett. The following attorneys 
|were admitted to practice: 

John Boyle, jr., Clarence A. Bateman, 
William M. Dodge, J. Howard Flint, 
| Joseph W. Harris, Joseph C. Hemphill, 
William G. Henderson, Henry K. Muir, 
Henry Orth, jr., Gilbert P. Ritter, Jo- 
seph K. Schofield, James M. Spear, 
;Charles J. Williamson, Henry E. Stauf- 
| fer, Henry J. Doolan, Walter I. Hop- 
| kins, Edward S. White, Frank S. Ap- 
| pPleman, Henry H. Byrne, William J. 
| Wesseler, George E. Tew, Henry Frank 
Wiegand, Richard K. Stevens. ~ 

_ No. 3144. United States v. W. X. Huber 
Co. Alabaster lamps. Judgment reversed 
|} upon stipulation of counsel. 

No. 3165. Cresca Co., Inc., et al. v. 
\nited States. Grenadine. Submitted on 
| brief by counsel for appellant, and argued 
by Mr. Charles D. Lawrence for the ap- 
pellee. 

No. 3068. United States vy, Hawley & 
| Letzerich. Inspector’s charges. (Reargu- 
ment.) Argued by Mr. Oscar Igstaedter for 
the appellant, and by Mr. William E. Rus- 
sell, amicus curiae, and submitted on the | 
| record by appellee. 

No, 3145. United 
Heffernan Paper Co. 
paper. 


;a 
| 


States v. James p. | 
Standard newsprint | 
Argued by Mr. Fred J. Carter for 
ppellant, by Mr. Mark Eisner for appellee, 


and by Elisha Hanson, amicus curiae, long, be on your guard 


Patent Lawyer 

Wanted, with five to fifteen years’ 
experience, by an old established 
Chicago firm. Excellent opportunity 
for a high-grade man who likes court 


work. Address Box D, Care of The 
United States Daily. 


have ‘any sign of it, 





conjunction, if scalp 
excessively dry. 
Keep this treatment 


The Anited States Baily 
in New York 

THE UNITED States DAILy is de- 

livered to any of the leading New 

York Hotels, upon request, by 

The Longacre Newspaper Delivery. 

Give your order to the mail clerk 


of your hotel or telephone 
Longacre 4649. 


1} }} 
| 
| 


dandruff, which is a common germ condition. 
If you, or any of your family, 


Listerine, full strength. Massage 
the scalp thoroughly with the 
finger tips. Use a little olive oil in 


Letting hair grow? 


more than ever against quickly Listerine 


douse on Simply Delighted 


Experienced shavers 
are simply delighted 
with LISTERINE 
SHAVING CREAM. 
So cool. So refreshing. 


or hair is 


up system- 


THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC 


—guard against dand r uff 


You women who are letting your hair grow 


atically. You will be surprised to find how 


checks loose dandruff. Its 


success is largely due to its effectiveness as a 
germicide. For full strength Lis- 
terine kills even the stubborn 
Staphylococcus Aureus (pus) and 
Bacillus Typhosus (typhoid) 
germs— 200,000,000 ‘of them in 15 
seconds. 

Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


LISTERIN 


kills 200,000,000 germs in 15 seconds 





AvTHoRIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BeIna 
PuBLisHep WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED Statrs Dalty 


Power Commission Held to Have Authority 
In Interstate Sale of Electric Energy | 


Jurisdiction Over Intrastate Services Asserted Only Where 
State Has Not Provided Regulatory Agencies. 


[Continued from Page 7.] 


implied, by the mutual understanding of 
the parties.” 

The “agreement” in this particular 
case was an informal one between the 
State of Vermont and the Province of 
Lower Canada (now Quebec), concern- 
ing the delivery to the Canadian author- 
ities of a fugitive from justice charged 
with murder in Canada who had been 
arrested in Vermont by order of the Gov- 
ernor, and whose release was sought on 
a writ of habeas corpus. The Supreme 
Court of Vermont denied the release, and 
the case came to the Supreme Court of 
the United States on a writ of error. 

In his opinion the Chief Justice at- 
tacked the “agreement” on the further 
ground that it assumed to exercise, or 
would encroach upon, the jurisdiction 
conferred by the Constitution upon the 
Federal Government, namely, the con- 


duct of intercourse with foreign coun- | 


@tries under the treaty-making power. 
Because the case concerned an “agree- 
ment” with a foreign power, the compre- 
hensive language used in the Chief Jus- 
tice’s opinion was subsequently modified 
by the court in later cases covering 
agreements between States. 


8 Types of Compacts 


e 


4 


q 


Considered by Court 

In Virginia v. Tennessee (13 Sup. Ct. 
934), a boundary case, the court said: 

“The terms ‘agreement’ or ‘compact,’ 
taken by themselves, are sufficiently com- 
prehensive to embrace all forms of stipu- 
lation, written or verbal, and relating to 
all kinds of subjects; to those which the 
United States can have no possible ob- 
jection or have any interest in interfer- 
ing with, as well as to those which may 
tend to increase and build up the po- 
litical influence of the contracting States, 
so as to encroach upon or impair the 
supremacy of the United States, or inter- 
fere with their rightful management of 
particular subjects placed under their 
entire control. / 

“There are many matters upon which 


different States may agree that can in! 


no respect concern the United States. 
* * * Tf, then, the terms ‘compact’ or 
‘agreement’ in the Constitution do not 
apply to every possible compact or 
agreement between one State and an- 
other, for the validity of which the con- 
sent of Gongress must be obtained, to 
what compacts or agreements does the 
Constitution apply? 
* * ~ * * 

“Looking at the clause in which the 
terms ‘compact’ or ‘agreement’ appear, 
it is evident that the prohibition is di- 
rected to the formation of any combina- 
tion tending to the increase of political 
power in the States, which may en- 


croach upon or interfere with the just; 


supremacy of the United States.” 

The power to regulate interstate com- 
merce rests in the Federal Government 
under the authority of the commerce 
clause of the Constitution, and is a mat- 
ter not within the power or jurisdiction 
of the individual States. Any agree- 
ment, therefore, between two or more 
States which seeks to place in these 
States control over interstate commerce 
would not only “tend to increase and 
build up the political influence of the 
contracting States so as to encroach upon 
or impair the supremacy of the United 
States,” but would likewise “interfere 


with their rightful management of par-! 


ticular subjects placed under their entire 
control.” 


Consent of Congress 
Held to Be Lacking 


It seems clear, therefore, that no 
agreement: can be made between States 
of the nature contemplated by section 20 
of the act except with the consent of 
Congress; and that such consent has not 
yet been given. The provisions of sec- 
tion 20 conferring jurisdiction upon the 
Commission whenever “such States are 
unable to, agree through their properly 
constituted authorities” is a conditional 
grant of authority to the Commission 
and cannot properly be construed as the 
consent of Congress authorizing the 
States to enter into agreements for the 
control by themselves of interstate com- 
merce in electric energy. 

Under well settled principles of con- 
struction a statute would not be con- 
strued to delegate to States the regula- 
tion of matters within the exclusive 
jurisdiction of Congress unless the in- 
tention of Congress to effect such a dele- 
gation is clearly expressed or is a neces- 
sary implication from the language 
used. See 36 C. J. 1177, and authorities 
there cited. It seems clear that it cannot 
be inferred by implication from the pro- 
vision under consideration, 

In answer, therefore, to your question 
I would reply that an agreement be- 
tween States within the meaning and 
for the purposes of section 20 is an 


agreement made under the authority of | 


paragraph 3, section 10, article I of the 
Constitution and to which Congress has 
given its consent. 

With respect to your fifth question: 
“What is necessary to constitute a re- 
quest of any State concerned within the 
meaning and for the purposes of said 
section 20 of the act,” I would reply 
that “any State concerned” is any one 
of the States from which, through which, 
or to which the “said power or any part 
thereof” is transmitted or delivered in 
interstate commerce; that the request 
must be directed toward the performance 
by the Commission of some act which 
under the provisions of said section 20 
and under the circumstances of the case 
is within the Commission’s jurisdiction; 
and that the request must be made by 
the appropriate officers or agents of the 
State legally empowered to make such 
a request; for as was said by Chief 
Justice Taney in Holmes v. Jennison (14 
Peters 540), “States can act only 
through their agents and servants, and 
whatever is done by them, by authority 
of law, is done by the State itself.” 


Sixth Question 


Answered in Negative 

Your sixth question: “Whether, if 
complaint or request of the character 
contemplated by said sections 19 and 20, 
as the case may be, is filed with the 
Commission, with respect to the issu- 
ance, or proposals for issuance, of securi- 
ties by a licensee or by its subsidiary, or 
by any other person, corporation or as- 
sociation purchasing power from said li- 
censee for sale and distribution in the 
public service, or if the Commission gives 
notice to any of said parties of its in- 
tention to exercise such jurisdiction 
with respect to issuance of securities as 
is conferred upon it by said sections, 
or by either of them, it will thereafter 
be lawful for such licensee, subsidiary, 


\ 





| 
| 
person, corporation or association, as the | 
case may be, to issue the proposed se- 
curities in respect to which the com- 
plaint or request is filed or notice given, 
unless and until the approval of the 
Commission therefor has been obtained,” 
should, I think, be answered in the 
negative. 

Section 20 of the act relates to the 
regulation of rates, services and securi- 
ties “when such power or any part 
thereof shall enter into interstate or for- 
eign commerce” and rests upon the 
power of Congress over interstate and 
foreign commerce. It vests the Commis- 
sion with authority, under the circum- 
stances specified therein, “to regulate the 
issuance of securities by the parties in- 
cluded within this section,” that is, by 
the licensee, or by any subsidiary corpo- 
ration the stock of which is owned or 
controlled directly or indirectly by the 
licensee, or by a purchaser of power | 
“from such licensee for sale and dis- 
tribution or use in public service.” 

Under section 25 of the act the will- 
ful failure or refusal of a licensee or 
of any person subject to the provisions 
of the act to comply with any such pro- 
vision is made a misdemeanor punish- 
able by fine or other penalty provided 
by law, and section 26 provides for a 
civil remedy by injunction or mandamus 
or by revocation of the license. 
Jurisdiction Attaches 
Upon Filing of Complaint | 

Under the provisions of Section 20 the | 
jurisdiction of the Commission would at- | 
tach upon the filing of a complaint, 
upon the request of any State concerned, 
or upon notice by the Commission of in- 
tention to act upon its own initiative. It | 
seems clear, therefore, that any issuance 
of securities or action leading thereto 
by any of the parties named in Section 
20 after the service upon such party of 
any such complaint, request or notice 
would constitute a willful failure or re- 
fusal to comply with the provisions of 
Section 20 and would subject the party 
so served to the penalties specified in 
Section 25 as well as to the civil remedies 
specified in Section 26 of the act, unless 
and until the Commission should dis- 
miss the complaint, refuse the request, 
or withdraw its own notice of intention. 

Section 19 of the act relates to the | 
regulation of rates, services and securi- 
ties in intrastate commerce. It vests the 
Commission with authority under circum- | 
stances specified therein to exercise reg- 
ulation or control over “the amount or 
character of securities to be issued by 
any of said parties,” that is, the licensee 
or by “its customer engaged in public 
service.” This jurisdiction over intra- 
state commerce rests on a contractual 
basis; and it is made by the terms of the 
act “a condition of the license.” 

Just as willful failure or refusal to 
comply with any of the provisions of the 
act where the commerce involved is in- 
terstate and the jurisdiction rests on the 
commerce clause of the Constitution is 
made. misdemeanor by section 25. of the 
act and civil remedies are provided by 
section 26, so where the commerce in- 
volved is intrastate and the basis of juris- 
diction is contractual any willful failure 
or refusal of any licensee, or of any 
person subject to the provisions of the 
act, “to comply with any of the con- 
ditions made a part of any license” is- 
sued under the act is made by section 
25 a misdemeanor punishable by fine and 
other penalties provided by law. Such 
failure or refusal is likewise subject to 
the civil remedies of section 26, includ- 
ing revocation of the licénse. 


Fine Is Provided 


"or Failure to Comply 

The jurisdiction of the Commission 
under section 19 would attach upon the 
filing of a complaint or upon its notice 
of intention to act upon its own initia- 
tive. It seems clear, therefore, that un- 
der section 19, as well as under sec- 
tion 20, any issuance of securities or 
action leading thereto by any of the par- 
ties named in section 19, after the serv- 
ice upon such party of any such com- 
plaint or notice, would constitute a will- 
ful failure or refusal to comply with a 
condition made a part of the license 
and would subject the party so served 
to the penalties specified in section 25 
as well as to the civil remedies specified 
in section 26 of the act, unless and until 
the Commission should dismiss the com- 
plaint or should withdraw its own notice 
of intention. 

am of opinion, therefore, that if 

complaint or request of the character 
contemplated by sections 19 and 20 of the 
act, as the case may be, is filed with 
the Commission with respect to the is- 
suance or proposals for issuance of se- 
curities by a licensee, or by its subsid- 
iary, or by any other person, carpora- 
tion or association purchasing power 
from said licensee for sale or distribution 
in public service, or if the Commission 
gives notice to any of said parties of its 
intention to exercise such jurisdiction 
with respect to issuance of securities as 
is conferred upon it by said sections, 
or by either of them, and service of such 
complaint or request or notice is made 
upon any of said parties, it will there- 
after be unlawful for any party so served 
to issue the proposed securities in re- 
spect to which the complaint or request or 
notice has been served unless and until 
the approval of the Commission shall 
have dismissed the complaint, or re- 
fused the request or withdrawn its 
notice. 


Army Orders 


Second Lieut. Raymond B. Oxreider, E. 
C., from Fort Humphreys, Va., to Juneau, 
Alaska. 

Second Lieut. 
from Fort Humphreys, 
Alaska. 

Tech. Sgt. Willie Lucas, Cav., will be 
placed on the retired list at Washington, 
Dp, £. 

Capt. Alfred M. Goldman, F. A., from 
Fort Bragg, N. C., to Wausau, Wis. 

First Lieut. Frederick Sindel, Q. M. C, 
Res., to duty at Columbus, Ohio. 

Each of the following-named officers of 
the Q. M. C. Res., to duty at Columbus, 
Ohio: Capts. John Lewis Moore, and Roah 
Edgar Young. 

The promotion of Rees Hagy Barkalow, 
M. I. Res., from first lieutenant to cap- 
tain, announced, 

Lieut. Col. Frank L. K. Laflamme, Dental 
Corps, from the General Army Dispensary, 
to the Army Medical Center, Washington, 
Dd. <, 

Each of the following-named officers of | 
the Coast Artillery, from Fort Monroe, 
Va., to the station indicated after his name; 
Capts, Charles E. Atkinson, Fort Banks, 
Mass.; Leonard R,. Crews, Fort H. G. 
Wright, N. Y.; First Lieuts. Henry H. 
Duval, Fort Hancock, N. J.; Paul A. Har- 











Leland P. Kuhre, E. C., 
Va., to Juneau, 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


desire for the 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
outlay, 
money is “being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


MAaS a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923-1929. 


that the 


1913-1921. 


Tests Conducted on Variety of Road Surfaces: 
To Determine Efficient and Economical Types 


Topic 41—Public Roads. 


First Article—Improvement of Road Surfaces 


In these articles presenting a Topical Survey 
of the Government are shown the practical 
contracts of the various bureaus and divisions. 
The present series deals with Public Roads. 


By E. F. Kelley, 


Chief, Division of Tests, Bureau of Public Roads, 
Department of Agriculture. 


the United States, the enormous traffic of its 

23,000,000 motor vehicles, and a revenue in- 

sufficient to meet the ever-increasing demands 
of this traffic have demanded that investigations be 
made of the many different phases of highway building 
in order that there may be developed the necessary 
information for adequate and economical highway con- 
struction. 


T: three million miles of public highways in 


Early in the period which brought the changed con- 
ditions of traffic the need for careful and sustained 
research on the new problems was recognized by the 
Bureau of Public Roads, which became a pioneer in 
this field. The recognition has become quite general 
among those charged with responsibility for the high- 
ways and many other agencies are now active in the 
field of highway research. 


* s * 


The investigations which are being carried on, and 
whose ultimate aim is the improvement of road sur- 
faces in one way or another, are essentially studies 
of the materials used in construction. 


They include studies to determine the essential char- 
acteristics of the various materials and the best methods 
of using them; studies to determine the worth of new 
materials which are constantly being developed; studies 
to determine the relative values of different materials 
which may be used for the same purpose; studies of 
the forces which destroy highways and the best means 
of resisting them; and, finally, studies of highways 
and highway structures to determine the manner in 
which various materials and combinations of materials 
have fulfilled their purpose. 


*” 7* * 


"THE tremendous value of such work can scarcely be 
overestimated. This is due to the fact that the 
results are multiplied in their application, mile after 
mile and year after year, to the construction and main- 
tenance of the vast highway system. 


The comparatively small saving made possible by 
one improvement is multiplied time after time by re- 
peated use until eventually there is returned to the 
public a saving out of all proportion to the. compara- 
tively small expense of the research which made it 
possible. 

* * - 

Of the many research projects with which the Bureau 
of Public Roads is concerned, some are conducted inde- 
pendently and some in cooperation with other inter- 
ested agencies. The independent investigations are car- 
ried on in Washington, D. C., and at Arlington, Vir- 
ginia, where the Arlington Experiment Farm of the 
Department of Agriculture provides the out-door labora- 
tory which is required for many of the tests. 


The cooperative investigations are carried on by 
mutual agreement with State highway departments and 
engineering colleges in various parts of the country, 
thus greatly broadening the field of useful work which 


may be done. 
[8 1911, 1912, and 1913 the Bureau constructed the 
Connecticut Avenue Experimental Road, extending 
from the northwestern boundary for the District of 
Columbia at Chevy Chase Circle to Chevy Chase Lake 
in Montgomery County, Maryland. This experiment 
involved the construction and subsequent observation 
of a number of different kinds of pavement. During 
the ensuing 16 to 18 years the road has carried a heavy 
and constantly increasing traffic. Throughout this 
period it has been maintained by the Bureau and the 
maintenance costs, together with the observed behavior 
of each experimental section, have been carefully re- 
corded. 


The experiment is unique in that it has made avail- 
able accurate maintenance costs, extending over a con- 
siderable period of time, for a number of the more 


* »- * 


important types of pavement construction. In addi- 
tion to this it has furnished much valuable information 
regarding the effect of variations in design and con- 
struction on the subsequent performance of these types 
of payments. 

ok ~ * 

Several years ago it developed that information was 
needed regarding the performance of different types 
of asphalt pavements under heavy truck traffic. To 
meet this need a circular track was built at Arlington 
to carry the asphalt pavement sections which were to 
be studied and a loaded three-ton motor truck was 
operated on this track until some of the test sections 
had failed. 


Two complete series of tests were made, in one of 
which the truck was driven 50,000 times, and in the 
other 65,000 times, around the track. 


* * * 


SUBSEQUENT test on the same track was made 

to determine the minimum thickness of brick which 
it is safe to use in brick pavements. For a number of 
years there has been a growing tendency to use brick 
of less thickness than that commonly accepted as 
standard. 


Advocates of this departure from standard practice 
maintained that the thinner bricks would produce as 
satisfactory a pavement as those of greater thickness 
and experience in some parts of the country gave sup- 
port to this contention. However, no one had accurate 
information as to what might be expected of brick 
pavements of different thicknesses under exactly the 
same conditions of support and traffic. Since the thick- 
ness has a major influence on both the cost and life 
of brick pavements it was decided that an investigation 
would be well worth while. 


* * * 


Sections of brick pavements of various thicknesses 
were constructed on the circular track and loaded mo- 
tor trucks of from 3 to 7% tons capacity made more 
than 62,000 trips around the track before the comple- 
tion of the tests. A total of 630,000 tons of truck traf- 
fic was applied to each test section. The-study led to 
the definite conclusion that thinner brick than has 


been commonly used may be used with safety in pave-- 


ments carrying heavy truck traffic. 


This investigation furnishes a concrete example of 
the savings which may result from research of this 
character. If the findings were to be applied to all 
the brick pavements constructed in the United States 
within a single year, it has been estimated that the 
total savings would be in the neighborhood of two mil- 
lion dollars. 

* * *” 

BRIDGES form an integral part of the highway sys- 

tem and in some respects their durability is even 
more important than the durability of the road surface. 
For one thing, a bridge of a certain length costs many 
times as much as an equal length of pavement and a 
failure is correspondingly expensive. For another, a 
bridge failure creates a condition dangerous to human 
life while a pavement failure ordinarily does not. 
Therefore, needed bridge investigations are included in 
the Bureau’s program of research. 


Sea-water and the alkali waters of our western 
States contain chemicals which, under favorable con- 
ditions, attack and destroy concrete. Concrete bridges 
located along our coasts or in the alkali regions of 
the West may be seriously injured unless this attack 
is prevented by some method of protection. A simple 
and comparatively inexpensive method of affording this 
protection has been developed in the Bureau’s labora- 
tories and, while still in the experimental stage, has 
been applied successfully to a’‘number of bridges ex- 
posed to attack in various sections of the country. 


These examples, incomplete and fragmentary as 
they must necessarily be in so brief an article, may 
still give the reader a general idea of what the Bureau 
of Public Roads is contributing to the improvement 
of highways through an extensive program of re- 
search—research in a new field which will require 
much time and effort to explore.. 


: Inthe next article, to be published in the 
issue of April 5, J. T. Pauls, Senior Highway 
Engineer, Division of Tests, Bureau of Public 
Roads, will discuss low-cost highways. 
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ris, Fort Preble, Me.; George F. Heaney, 
jr., Fort Banks, Mass.; Philip H. Raymond, 
Fort H. G. Wright, N. Y.; Second Lieuts. 
Alvin T. Bowers, Fort Hancock, N. Y.; 
Clark C. Witman, Fort Adams, R, I. 

Capt. Raymond R. Bottom, C. A., from 
duty as an instructor, Coast Artillery 
School, to regular duty at Fort Monroe, 
Va. 

Capt. Caesar R. Roberts, C. A., from 
duty as a student in the Coast Artillery 
School, to regular duty at Fort Monroe. 
Va.* 

First Lieut. Harold T, Turnbull, C. A., 
from Fort Monroe, Va., to Fort Totten, 
Ne 

Gapt. Albert Abraham Gottlieb, Finance 
Dept. Res., to duty at Washington, D. C. 

First Lieut. George B. Anderson, ©. A., 
from Fort Monroe, Va., to Durham, N. H. 

Maj. Charles D. Deyton, Dental Corps, 
from Fort Bragg, N. C., to Fort Sheridan, 
Ill. 

Each of the following-named officers of 
the Q. M. C. Res., to duty at Chicago, Ill.: 
Maj. J. Raymond Chittick, Capt. Ernest 
Leonard Paul Treuthardt, First Lieut. 
Marshall Grimes Palmer, Second Lieut. 
Peter Leroy McGrath, Second Lieut. Leo 
Howard Stapleford. 

First Lieut, John H. Fonvielle, C. A., from 
Fort Hancock, N. J., to West Point, N. Y. 

Second Lieut. Wellington A. Samouce, 
F. A., from Honolulu, Hawaii, to West 
Point, N. Y. 

Capt. Miles A. Cowles, F. A., from Wash- 
ington, D, C., to West Point, N. Y. 

First Lieut. Nevins D. Young, C. A., from 
Fort Adams, R, I., to Fort Rodman, Mass. 

Capt. Jacob R. MeNeil, Finance Dept., 
will report to the commanding general, 
Eighth Corps Area, Fort Sam Houston, Tex., 
for assignment to duty, ~ 

First Lieut. Edwin R. Page, Air Corps, 
orders of March 23, revoked. 

Second Lieut, Leslie A. Skinner, Air 
Corps, from Langley Field, Va., to Ma- 
nila, P, I, 

Maj. Gen. Stephen O. Fuqua, Inf., from 
Fort Jay, N. Y., to Washington, D. C, 

Col. George E. Kumpe, Signa! Corps, from 
Fort Monmouth, N. J., to Washington, D. C. 

Maj. John D. Reardon, Air Corps, from 
Langley Field, Va., to Wright Field, Day- 
ton, Ohio, 

Maj, George R. Meyer, C. A., orders of 
March 19 amended. 

Warrant Officer William D. Cartwright, 
orders of October 30 amended, 


May 4; 





Navy Orders 


Ens. James E. Cohn, orders January 14 
and March 9, 1929, revoked; det. U. 8. 8. 
New York about May 4; to temporary duty 
Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fla. 

Ens, Lawrence R. Daspit, ors. Jan. 14 and 
March 9, 1929, revoked; det. U. S. S. New 
York about May 4; to temporary duty 
Nav. Air Sta. Pensacola, Fla. 

Comdr. George A. Riker (M. C.), det. 
Ree. Ship, N. Y., about April 5; to Naval 
Torpedo Station, Newport, R. I. 

lieut. Comdr. Elwood A, Sharp (M. C.), 
resignation accepted to take effect March 
28, 1929, 

Lieut. Charles C. Ammerman (M. C.), 
det. Rec. Ship, New York, N. Y., about 
April 5; to Naval Training Station, New- 
port, R. I. 

Rear Adm. Albert W. Marshall, det. 
Comar., Aircraft Sqds., Sctg. Fit. about 
to assume duty as Comdt. Nav. 
Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla. 

Capt. Paul B. Dungan, det. Navy Yard, 
Pearl Harbor, T. H., about March 31; to 
Navy Yard, New York, N. Y., as Manager. 

Capt. Harry E. Shoemaker, det. Inspr. 
of Ord. in Chg., Nav. Ammun. Depot, Fort 
Miffin, Pa., about May 2; to temp. duty 
Nav. Air Sta., Lakehurst, N. J. 

Comdr. Augustin T, Beauregard, det. U. 
S. S. Texas about June 30; to Nav, Acad- 
emy. 

Comdr. Turner F. Caldwell, ors. March 
20, 1929, modified. To duty as aide & fit. 
operations officer, Sctg. Fit. 

Lieut. Comdr. Roswell H. Blair, det. U. 
S. S. Sapelo; to aide on staff, Sctg, Fit. 

Lieut. Comdr. John W. McClaran, det. 
aide on staff, Battleship Divs., Battle Fit.; 
to aide on staff, Battle Fit. 

Lieut. Comdr. Herbert J, Ray, det. aide 
& flag sec'y on staff, Light Cruiser Div. 2; 
to aide & flag Sec’y on staff of Rear Adm. 
Frank H. Brumby Comdr,, Light Cruiser 
Div. 2. 

Lieut. Comdr. Ernest G, Small, det. aide 
& flag sec'y on staff Battleship Div. 4, 
Rattle Fit., to aide & flag sec'y on staff, 
Setg. Fit, 

Lieut. Comdr. Robert C, Starkey, 
aide on staff, Dest. Sqds., Sctg. Fit.; 
Navy Yard, New York, N, Y. 

Lieut. Frank C. Fake, det. Ss. 8. 
TIangley; te Bu. Aero, 


det. 
to 


U. 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-26332. (S) Contracts—Formal—In- 
formal—Interior Department. Under the 
act of June 5, 1924, 43 Stat. 392, the pur- 
|chase of supplies and equipment not ex- 
ceeding $100 may be made in the open 
market without compliance with either sec- 
tion 3709 or 3744, Revised Statutes, but said 
act does not exempt from compliance with 
the requirements of section 3743, Revised 
Statutes. 

A-26242. Horses killed while under hire 
to Forest Service. A horse killed as a re- 
sult of being kicked by another horse or 





drowned while pastured between periods of | 
actual use by the Forest Service, was not | 


killed “while being used for necessary fire 
fighting, trail or official business” within 
the purview of the act of March 4, 1913, 
37 Stat. 843. 5 Comp. Gen. 326; 7 id. 304; 
A-25662, Feb. 21, 1929. 

A-26329. (S) Veterans’ Bureau—Insur- 
ance—Payment of judgments. 
appropriation provided for payment of war 
risk insurance obligations of the United 
States is available for payment of insur- 
ance awarded by judgments of United 
States courts, 
| A-25492. (S) Dependent children under 
the acts of May 18, 1920, and June 10, 1922. 
The term “child” or “children” as used in 
the acts of May 18, 1920, 41. Stat. 604, and 
June 10, 1922, 32 Stat. 631, as defined in the 
act of February 21, 1929, 45 Stat. 1254, in- 
cludes a legitimate child, stepchild and 
adopted child where such legitimate child, 
stepchild or adopted child is in fact de- 
pendent upon the officer, 
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Received by 


Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by. the Library 
eign languages, official documents 


of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
and children’s books are excluded. 


Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


Sutton, George Miksch. An_ introduction 
to the birds of Pennsylvania, by ... with 
a frontispiece in color and numerous pen- 
and-ink text-drawings by the author. 169 
p., illus. Harrisburg, Penna., J. Horace 
McFarland co., 1928. 29-5287 
Sweetman, Marion Deyoe. The nutritional 
requirements of certain insects infesting 
cereals and their products. (Thesis (Ph. 
D.)—University of Minnesota, 1927.) 21 
p. iN. Y., 30Bs. 29-5294 
Thompson, Waddy. The first book in 
United States history. Rev. 432 p., illus. 
Boston, D, C. Heath, 1929. 29-5261 
Thompson, Waddy. A history of the people 
of the United States.’ Rev. 540 p., illus. 
Boston, D. C. Heath, 1929. 29-5262 
Van Patten, Nathan. FEarly native en- 
gravers of Hawaii. 4 p. Chicago, 1928. 
28-30384 
| Wester, Nils M. Auction to contract, by 
Nils M. Wester; including the laws of 
contract bridge. 152 p. Chicago, Press 

| of the Columbian color-type co., 1929. 
29-5493 
| Werld peace foundation, Boston. Industry, 
| record of the 
labor organization, 1919- 
| (World peace foundation. Pam- 
231 p. Boston, 
29-5257 


governments and labor; 
International 
1928. 
phlets. 
1928. 


vol. xi. no. 4-5.) 


| Alshouse, Herman Smith. Modern number 
Owen publishing co., 1928. 
| Ayres, Clarence Edwin. Holier than thou; 
the way of the righteous. 20 p. Indian- 
apolis, The Bobbs-Merrill company 
1929. 29-5506 
Boss, Arthur Evan. Observations on the 
| rare earths; the atomic weight of 
erbium. (Abstract of thesis (Ph. D.)— 
University of Illinois, 1927. Reprinted 
from the Journal of the American chemi- 
eal society, vol. 50, 1928.) p. 298-300. 
| Easton, Pa., 1928. 29-5504 
Child, Richard Washburn. The writing on 
| the wall; who shall govern us next? 
274 p. N. Y., J. H. Sears, 1929. 29-5518 
Dobe, Frederick W. Practical mathematics, 
strength of materials—applied me- 
chanics, by ... Jose Natividad Nanawa. 
183 p., illus, Chicago, Ill., Dobe engineer- 
ing service, 1929. 29-5496 
Dorsey, George Amos. Why we behave like 
human beings. (Harper's modern science 
series.) 512 p. N. Y., Harper & brothers, 
} 1928. 29-5500 
Dunnage, James Arthur. Manual of ex- 
porting: a complete guide to the export- 
ing of British goods, by .. . 367 p. N. Y.. 
| Sir I. Pitman & sons, 1928. 29-5585 
Forssell, Nils. Fouche, the man Napoleon 
feared, by . translated from the 
Swedish by Anna Barwell. 255 p. N. Y., 
Frederick A. Stokes, 1928. 29-5522 
Golden, George Charles. True stories by a 
metaphysician, by .. . 92 p. Holyoke, 
Mass., The Elizabeth Towne co., 1928. 
29-5507 
Guest, Edgar Albert. Why I go to church, 
by ... 73 p. Chicago, The Reilly & Lee 
co., 1929. 29-5509 
Hamlin, Charles Simeon. Old times on the 
Yukon; decline of Circle City, romances 
of the Klondyke. 172 p. Los Angeles, 
Calif., Wetzel publishing co., 1928. 
29-5573 
Healy, Timothy Michael. Letters and lead- 
| ers of my day. 2 v., illus. N. Y., Fred- 
erick A. Stokes, 1929. 29-5524 
Hershberger, Charles Edgar. Our refuge. 
142 p. Baltimore, Md. The Stockton 
press, 1929. 29-5515 
Hill, Laurence L. La reina, Los Angeles in 
three centuries; a volume commemorat- 
ing the fortieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Security trust & savings bank 
of Los Angeles, February 11, 1889. 208 
p., illus. Los Angeles, Security trust & 
savings bank, 1929. 29-5574 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. 
Required by Act of Congress of 
| August 24, 1912, L 
Of The United States Daily, published daily 
except. Sunday at Washington, D. C., for 

April 1, 1929. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared John E. Rice, who having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and 

ys that he is the General Manager of The 
| United States Daily, and that the following 
jis, to the best of his knowledge and belief, 
a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment (and if a daily paper, the circulation), 
|}etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
| date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1, That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers are: 

President, David Lawrence, Washington, 
D. C.; Publisher, Jay Jerome Williams, 
Washington, D. C.; General Manager, John 
E. Rice, Washington, D. C.; Chief of News 
Staff, C. G. Marshall, Washington, D. C. 

- That the owner is: (If owned by a 
corporation, its name and address must be 
stated and also immediately thereunder the 
names and addresses of stockholders own- 
ing or holding one per cent or more of total 
amount of stock. If not owned by a cor- 
poration, the names and addresses of the 
individual owners must be given. If owned 
by a firm, company, or other unincorporated 
concern, its name and address, as well as 
those of each individual member, must be 
given.) 

Owen D. Young, New York, N. Y.: Charles 
Evans Hughes, New*® York, N. Y.: Edward W. 
Bok, Philadelphia, Pa.; Miss Belle Sherwin, 
Washington, D. C.; E. A. Deeds, Dayton, Ohio; 
Bernard M. Baruch, New York, N. Y.; Clarence 
H. Mackay, New York, N. Y.; Van S. Merle- 
| Smith, New York, N. Y.; H. P. Wilson, New 
York, N. Y.; Frank L. Polk, New York, N. Y.; 
Mrs. Emily B. Frelinghuysen, New York, N. Y.: 
John Hays Hammond, Washington, D. C.: David 
Lawrence, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. J. Borden 
Harriman, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. LeRoy 
| Springs, Lancaster, S. C.; John W. Davis, New 
York, N. Y.; W. M. Ritter, Washington, D. C.; 
Victor Whitlock, Washington, D. C.; F. Trubee 
Davison, New York, N. Y.; Walter P. Cooke, 
Ruffalo, N. Y.; John E. Rice, Washington, D. 
|C.; Estate, .Willard Saulsbury, Wilmington, 
| Del.; Estate, George F. Porter, Chicago, Iil.; 

Estate. John W. Weeks, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. 
Metill McCormick, Chicago, IN.; Estate, Robert 
Lansing, Washington, D. (.; Albert D, Lasker, 
Chicago. Ill; M. E. F. Corporation, Chicago, 
1ll.; Albert Sprague, Chicago, II1.; Philip I. 
Gadsden, Philadelphia, Pa.; Frederick W. Allen, 
New York, N. Y.; James W. Gerard, New York, 
N. Y.; Samuel S, Fels, Philadelphia, Pa.; B. F. 
Yoakum, New York, N. Y.; Seymour H. 
Knox, Buffalo, N. Y.; Robert C. Schaffner, 
Chicago, Ill; Mrs, Mary Roberts Rinehart, 
Washington, D. C.: Julius Rosenwald. Chicago, 
Ill.; Miss Anne Morgan, New York. N., 
James PD. Phelan, San Francisco, Calif.: 
Elmer Schlesinger, Washington, D. C.; Robert 
H. Patchin. New York, N. Y¥.: Jay Jerome 
Williams, Washington, D. C.; William B. Wil- 
son, Washington, D. C.; Alan C. Rinehart, New 
York. N. Y.; Samuel Insull, Byron, Ill.; Cc. G. 
Marshall, Washington. D. C.: Otto H. Kahn, 
New York, N. Y.; Jesse H. Jones, New York, 
N. Y.; Walter C. Teagle, New York, N. Y.: 
Simon Guggenheim, New York. N. ¥.: Mrs. 
Charles H. Sabin, New York, N. Y.; Breckin- 
ridge Long, Washington, D. C.; Estate, Elmer 
Schlesinger, New York, N. Y¥.; Meredith Pub- 
lishing Company, Des Moines, Iowa; C. Bascom 
Slemp. Washington, D. C.; Wayne Johnson, 
New York, N. Y.; Norman H. Davis, New York, 
N. Y.; Ira C. Copley. Aurora, Ill.; Harry 
Weisburg, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Dr. Stanley M. 
Rinehart, Washington, D. C.; Col. E. M. House, 
New York, N. Y.; George F. Rand, Buffalo, N. 
Y.; Walter J. Fahy, New York, N. Y.: John 
Barrett, Grafton, Vt.: Robert S. Brookings, 
Washington, D. C.; James L. Bray, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; T. M. Rodlun, Washington, D. C.: 
Hugh Grant Straus, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mrs. N. 
deR. Whitehouse, New York, N. ¥ 

3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees. and other security holders owning 
|or holding 1 per cent-or more of the total 

amount of bonds, mortgages, or other se- 

curities are: (If there are none, so state.) 

Unknown, not registered. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockhold- 
ers, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and security 
| holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company but also, in cases where the 

| stockholder or security holder appears upon 


¥.: 
Mrs, 





methods. 128 p. Dansville, N. Y., F. A.} 
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Hinz, Stella M. .. . Goethe’s lyric poems 
in English translation after 1860, by... 
(University of Wisconsin studies in 
language and literature. no. 26. -Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—University of Wisconsin, 1925.) 
303 p. Madison, 1928. 29-5571 

Hogarth, David George. The life of Charles 
M. Doughty. 216 p. Garden City, New 
York, Doubleday, Doran & co., 1929. 

29-5570 

Holton, William Bultman. Observations on 
the rare earths. xxv. Examination of 
certain rare earth materials for ele- 
ment number 72. By... (Abstract of 
thesis (Ph. D.)—University of Illinois, 
1926. By William B. Holton with B. §. 
Hopkins. Reprinted from the Journal, of 
the American chemical society, vol. 50, 
1928.) p. 255-258. Easton, Pa., 1928. 

29-5502 

Hower, Aline E. The secretary’s manual. 
67 p. St. Louis, Mo., Rice-Stix press, 
1928. 29-5578 

Hudson, William Henry, Far away and long 
ago, a history of my early life. 332 p. 
N. Y., E. P. Dutton, 1928. 29-5499 

Industrial lenders technical institute, New 
York. . Dollar monthly plan of life 
insurance. 66 p. N. Y., Industrial lenders 
technical institute, 1929. 29-5582 

Jackson, Joseph Henry. Christmas by the 
Golden Gate, by . .. with illustrations 
by Stanley Scott. 14 p., illus. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin co., 1928. 29-5572 

Keller, Friedrich Paul. What awaits you! 
The great plan: God speaks to you; 
your welfare; the clock of time marks 
how late the hour. An open letter to you 
from ... 1st ed. Ist-10th thousand. Not 
by the so-called “International Bible 
students’ association.” 88 p. Berkeley, 
Calif.. Immanuel mission to seamen, 
1928. 29-5512 

Ketchum, Pierce Waddell. Functions of 
hypercomplex variables. (Digest of thesis 
(Ph. D.)—University of Illinois, 1926. 
Reprinted from the Transactions of the 
American mathematical society, vol. 30, 
no. 4.) 641-667 p. N. Y., 1928. 29-5503 

King, Basil. The seven torches of char- 
acter, 260 p. Garden City, N. Y., Double- 
day, Doran & co., 1929. 29-5510 

King, Willford Isbell. Trends in philan- 
thropy; a study in a typical American 
city, by ... assisted by Kate E. Huntley. 
(Publications of the National bureau of 
economic research, incorporated. no, 12.) 
78 p. N. Y., National bureau of economic 
research, 1928. 29-5577 

Kohler, Kaufmann. The origins of the syn- 
agogue and the church, by . . edited 
with a biographical essay by H. G. Ene- 
low. (The Kaufmann Kohler memorial 
volume.) 297 p. N. Y., The Macmillan 

|_ co., 1929. 29-5511 

| Leslie, Robert Thies. Transference num- 
bers of ions in solid sodium chloride at 
high temperatures. (Abstract of thesis 
(Gh. D.)—University of Illinois, 1928.) 
5 p. Urhana, IIL, 1928. 29-5505 

| Loomis, Leander Vaness. A journal of the 
Birmingham emigrating company; the 
record of a trip from Birmingham, Iowa, 
to Sacramento, California, in 1850, by 
. together with five early itineraries 
covered in part by this company. With 
supplementary data compiled from his- 
torical sources and notes and photo- 
graphs taken along the line of travel: 
edited by Edgar M. Ledyard. 198 p. Salt 
Lake City, Utah, Legal printing co., 1928. 
29-5575 

Meakin, Walter. ... The new industrial 
revolution; a study for the general 
reader of rationalisation and post-war 
tendencies of capitalism and labour. 284 
p. London, V. Gollancz, 1928. 29-5584 


Miller, Mrs. Olive Kennon (Beaupre). My 
book ef history; a picturesque tale of 
progress, by . .. assisted by Harry Neal 
Baum. 1 v., illus. Chicago, The Book- 
house for children, 1929. 29-5517 

Monroe, James Oliver. The end of prohi- 
bition. 205 p. Collinsville, Ill, Herald pub- 
lishing co., 1929. 29-5576 

New York curb market. Publicity dept. 
The New York curb market; history, 
organization, listed and unlisted require- 
ments, execution of an order. (Third edi- 
tion.) 32 p., illus. N. Y¥., The New York 
curb market, Publicity dept., 1928. 

29-5579 





the books of the company as trustee or in 
any fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trus- 
tee is acting, is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements embrae- 
ing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason 
to believe that any other person, associa- 
tion, or corporation has any interest direct 
or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or dis- 
tributed, through the mails or otherwise, 
to paid subscribers during the six months 
preceding the date shown above is 33,449. 
(This information is required from daily 
publications only) 

JOHN E. RICE, 
(Signature of General Manager) 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
8rd day of April, 1929. 

ELEANOR M. SLAYMAKER. 

(My commission expires May 5, 1933.) 
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Utility Activities 
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Schools Outlined 


Secretary of Washington 
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[Continued from Page 7.] 
swer, Judge Healy. I am not a street 
railway man and know nothing about 
the operations. I think we can agree 
on that statement, though. 

Q. You would not claim that a loss 
in the operation of a street railway by 
a municipality was an argument against 
municipal ownership, would you? A. If 
other lines under similar conditions were 
making a profit, then I should think it 
would be a reflection on the manage- 
ment, 








Is it not recognized generally that 
the street railways have operated under 
conditions somewhat adverse than those 
operated by public utilities during re- 
cent years? A. Except the Interurban, 
yes. 

“ Q. Linclude them in stmet railways. 
They have had a particularly difficult 
time, as I understand? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. And the movement on the part 
of the utilities has been to get rid of 


the street railways, has it not? A. Yes, 
sir. 

‘2. I will not offer the item marked 
June 20, 1927. If I offered it I will 
withdraw it. The item of November 14, 
1927, the issue of that date; what is 
that? 


A. This purports to show the gross 
income and operating expenses, mainte- 
nance, bond interest, bond redemption, 
sinking fund payments of the Seattle 
Water Department for the years 1914 
to 1925. 

Q. Now, is that based on the survey 
that the Voters’ Information League 
made that you told us about? A. Yes. 

Q. And not on the Roberts survey? 
A. Not on the Robert survey, as 
understand it. 

Financial Condition Shown. 

Q. Please tell me what the first sheet 
of Document 4246 is? A. It shows the 
statement of the financial condition of 
the Public Utility Information Bureau 
as of June 31, 1926. 

Q. The second sheet is the monthly 
budget, I take it. Who is Madison re- 
ferred to on that second sheet? A. Mr. 
Madison was the man in the employ of 
the Washington committee bureau at 
Olympia who when we wish any informa- 
tion at Olympia, not during the legisla- 
ture session, but from the various de- 
partments, was there to take care of the 
matter for us. 

Q. What was his regular business? 
A. That was his regular business at that 
tyme. He was discharged at the re- 
quest of the bureau. 

Q. He was paid by the month during 
the time the bureau was maintained and 
he was at Olympia all the time? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Who is James A. Wood referred 
to there? A. He was what we call a 
free lance writer who was paid by the 
month to do some writing for us. 

Q. How long did you have him? A. 
About all the time that the bureau was 
in existence; while we had the bureau. 

Q. Was he a newspaper man? A. 
Yes; he had been connected with a news- 
paper, but not at that time. 

Q. Now, we get over to page 6, to a 
copy of a letter that you wrote to Mr. 
Bertrand in March, 1924, in which you 
say you are enclosing a copy of a news 
article for distribution among the news- 
papers, and attached to it we have the 
news item itself, dated at Seattle. It 
appears on page 7. Do you know what 
use was made of that news item that 
you enclose with your letter? 

A. I do not. It was intended that he 
should try and have it published in the 
papers in his section. 

Intended for News Item. 

Q. Do you know whether it was pub- 
lished or not? A. I do not. 

Q. It was intended that it should be 
published as a news item, was it not? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Not as an advertisement? A. No, 
sir. 
Q. That it should appear in the news 
columns? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What led you to believe that he 
could get it published in the news col- 
umns? A. Because in my opinion it was 
news. 

Q. What was your purpose in sending 
it out? A. As a part of our campaign 
against the Erickson-Bone bill. 

Q. Did you take any measures to de- 
termine whether or not the article was 
reproduced? A. No, sir; except that we 


have in the Scrapbook all the articles 
that were reproduced. 

Q. On March 31, 1924, you sent him 
another one that appears at page 9? 
A. Yes, sir. 


Q. And that is headed “Ontario and 
Washington.” That was designed to be 
used in opposition to the Bone-Erickson 
bill, was it not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And designed to appear in the news 
columns of the papers? A. That differs 
from the previous one in that this is 
simply information on which a news item 
can be based. The other was paid line 
and was a news item. 


Q. It was simply comparisons drawn! 


between Ontario and Washington to pre- 
vent any beneficial arguments based on 
tie Ontario situation being applied in 
Washington? A. It shows the true con- 
dition between Ontario and Washington. 
Conditions Are Compared. 

Q. It undertakes to show that the con- 
ditions are different, does it not? A, 
Yes; they are more advantageous in 
Washington. 

Q. And it was for the purpose of meet- 


ing any argument in favor of the bill! 


that might be based on the Ontario situ- 
ation, was it not? A. Either that or an 
answer te the argument that had to be 
made based on the Ontario situation. 

Q. On April 8, 1924, you sent two ar- 
ticles to Mr. Bertrand, did you not, and 
they appear at pages 11 and 12 of this 
sheet, do they not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And one of them, the one at page 
11, is headed “Editorial Suggestion,” is 
it not? A. Yes, sir 

Q.,Do you happen to recall whether 


that is a duplicate of the thing that we | days preceding an election. The pro- 


' 
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British coal industry was active 


Accounting March, Department of Commerce is in 


Sce under “Taxation” and “Banking- | formed. 
Finance” headings. 


j , = f in diplomatic service, it is stated at the | eral holding that no power was con-' state Commerce Commission. 
Aeronautics Commerce Trade White House. | ferred on the Board to grant immunity | Page 6 
Flying club organized at Kingston,| | Representative of Department of | Page 1, Col. 4 to anti-trust laws. a 
Ontario. ; Commerce says Gefinite place in distri- | Secretary Lamont accepts chairman- } Page 1, Col. 7 ‘Rubber 
Page 6, Col. 5 | bution system exists for independent j ship of National Committee on Wood | P t t | Commercial production of oil from 
Contest over award of air-mail con- merchants; solutions for problems dis- | Utilization. \f£ atents ‘rubber seeds proposed in Dutch East 


tract causes postponement of proposed cussed, 
service to Latin-American nations on 
Pacific Coast. i 
Page 1, Col. 4 

Commander Havill awarded Wright | 
Brothers’ medal for paper on aviation. 
Page 2, Col. 7 


Agriculture 


Survey by Department of Commerce 
reveals growing importance of Pacific 
Southwest as source of supply for other , 
sections of United States. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Devartment of Agriculture points bf 

pportunity for profitable cultivation of | |. e 
iiebavede alfalfa to meet demand in! Slightly in week ended March 30. 
excess of present supply. 


late domestic milling. 


Indies. 


United States. 


in | 


| Page 10, Col. 7 | 


Page 1, Col. 5 | 


Government grain monopoly to pur- |at the Executive Offices. 
chase all grain and flour imported into 
Norway after July 1 in effort to stimu- 


Page 1, Col. 2 
i Commercial production of oil from 
rubber seeds proposed in Dutch East 


Page 1, Col. 3 | 
British exports of boots and shoes in | 
| 1928 more than double shipments from 


Page 1, Col. 6 | | ig : aon ‘ 
Commercial stocks of wheat declined | ticle by E. F. Keeley, chief, division of 


Page 4, Col. 3 


Gov't Personnel 


President Hoover does not plan any 
immediate changes of major importance 


> 4 





; Page 1, Col. 6 

Daily engagements of the President 
Page 5 

j * . 

‘Gov't Topical Survey 


i ticle by E. F. Keeley. chief, division of 
‘tests, Bureau of Public Roads, Depart- 
‘ment of Agriculture. 

Page 9 


Highways 
Improvement of Road Surfaces—Ar- 


tests, Bureau of Public Roads, Depart- 
‘ment of Agriculture. 


Page 4, Col. 2 Weekly index of business chart pre- Page 9 
Result of experiments to determine pared by the Department of Commerce. | nd W rT | 
quantity of forage consumed by jack | Page 4 Inla ate1 a ays | 


rabbits is described by Department of 
Agriculture. Congress 
Page 2, Col. 4 
Department of Agriculture advises 
farmers to take precautions for sup- 
pression of Junebug, due to return this 
spring in periodic advent. 
Page 3, Col. 7 
Department of Agriculture to open 
farm news service in Pacific Northwest 
on July 1. 


' gram for farm relief. 
Page 1, Col. 1 


Page 3, Col. 1 
Court Decisions 


See Special Index and Law Diges! 
page 8. 


| Customs 


Page 1, Col. 1 

Secretary Hyde advocates creation of 

a Federal farm board to develop pro- 
gram for farm relief. 


on 


Page 1, Col. 1 

Legislation to protect American mar- 

ket for farm products is advocated be- 

fore House Committee on Agriculture. 

Page 3, Col. 1 

Weekly review of weather conditions | 

issued by Department of Agriculture. 

Page 4, Col. 6 

_ Commercial stocks of wheat declined 
slightly in week ended March 30. 

Page 4, Col. 3 


Bankin gF inance 


Review of financial conditions 

Cleveland Federal Reserve District. 

Page 7, Col. 1! 

Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 


United States Customs Court. 
Page 4, Col. 1 


Patent Appeals. 
Page 8 


Foreign Affairs 


masters that franking privilege ex- 
__ | tended to mail of Latin-American diplo- 
in 
Page 2, Col. 5 
President Hoover does not plan any 


in diplomatic service, it is stated at the 


Page 7 Whi 
Daily decisions of the Accounting ite House, Page 1, Col. 4 
Office. Page 9 Secretary Stimson says American cit- 
Pea cae + we | izens who enlist with Mexican rebels ar 
Foreign exchange rates at aS subject to death penalty just as Menke 
‘age 7 ’ ‘i 


: = ‘ can insurrectionists, 
See under “Railroads”? heading. 


Books-Publications 


New books received at the Library of 
Congress. 


: B Page 1, Col. 6 
_ American Federation of Labor still 
. IS opposed to recognition of soviet Rus- 
Sian government, vice president of Fed- 
eration says. 


Page 9 | Page 2, Col. 1 


Claims 


Citizen of Union of Soviet Socialistic 
Republics is denied privilege of prose- | 
uting claims against United States 
(Russian Volunteer Fleet y. United 
States); Court of Claims of United 
States. | 


presses regret for accidental 


droppin 
of bombs on Naco, Ariz. ill: 


Page 2, Col. 5 


is elected chairman of 


governing board 
of Pan American Unio 


. "Page 10, Col. 7 
Interned Mexican troops at Fort 

Bliss, Tex., to be returned to Mexico. 

Page 10, Col. 5 


Page 8, Col. 2 
Journal and calendar of the Court of, 
Claims. 


Coal 


British firm to carbonize coal at low 
temperatures, 


races Forestry 


Secretary Lamont accepts chairman- 
ship of National Committee on Wood 
Utilization. 
Page 3, Col. 5} 


Page 1, Col. 6 


saw attached to the Strang & Prosser, ponents of an initiative measure are per- 
exhibit earlier this morning? A.I1 do: mitted to file an argument for it and the 
not. | opponents of an initiative measure are 
Q. A comparison of them shows that| permitted to file an argument against it, 
they are different. Do you know whether} those arguments costing $400 apiece and 
that suggested editorial was ever used| covering the cost of printing. The time is 
cither in whole or in substance in any! limited. The argument must be filed for 
newspaper? A. I do not know. | the initiative within ten days after the 
Q. On page 13 we have again a letter) Initiative petition is filed with the Sec- 
dated April 10, 1924, attaching an article) retary of State; arguments against the 
entitled “Bankruptcy and Rebellion.” Do| initiative within 20 days after the meas- 
you know whether that was reproduced|ure is filed with the Sercetary of State. 
in any of the newspapers? A. I do not} The proponents of the Bone Bill over- 
know. | looked the time limit and did not file an 
News Stories Supplied. argument for the bill. The Northwest 

Q. I wonder if you will agree that Electric Light & Power Association filed 
4247 is a copy of a letter that you sent an argument against the bill. That is 


to Mr. Bertrand in’ April, 1924? A.!the pamphlet referred to in the letter, 
Yes, sir. sir, : 
Q. That enclosed a supply of the, Q. Is that how it came about that the 


pamphlets against the Bone Bill, and; pamphlet went out from the Secretary 
also the suggestion that the news stories; of State’s office with two arguments 
which were being sent must get into the| against the bill and none for it? 

hands of the editors in his district. Were} A. I cannot speak for the proponents 
those news stories sent to other people|of the bill, whether they intended to file 
than Mr. Brockett? A, Well, they would! an argument or not. They did not file 
be sent in the Washington Water Com-| one within the time specified in the law; 
pany’s territory, probably to Mr, Udy;)so it contained no argument, 

to the Pacific Light Company’s terri-| @ > pid you get a quantity of these 
tory around Walla Walla, pamphlets and cause them to be dis- 


Q. The idea was that the district man-\ tributed? A, Yes, sir; from the State! 


ager should see that the stories got into’ Printer, 


the hands of the editors? A. Yes, sir. Q. You : 
: 2 - : 1 paid for the u the Bu- 
Q. So that if he did not print them as | ee . ant A. wa of 


they were written he would at least be) i 
influenced by them? A. Well; but even if | Q.. Was that because the pamphlet 
he did not print them he at least would| bear ing the seal of the Secretary of State 
read them. | would be more effective than literature 
ae - these | P°@Fing your own name? A. We knew 
Q. And it was understood that ditor that ultimately every registered voter 
stories should be given to the editor!in the State would get a copy of this 
personally by some member of the or | pamphlet, but there were a lot of new 
qeniseen _ tenes Sire the editor? Is) voters and we wanted to see that every 
Q. We have in this same exhibit a let-|°"® St @ copy of this pamphlet, 
ter Gray’s Harbor Company under date Q. Well, did you feel that you got some 
of August, 1928. I take it that the Gordon | *dvantage from the fact that the State 
referred to in this letter is your own seal was on this pamphlet which con- 
Mr. Gordon and not the Haverhill Gor-| ‘!ned arguments against the bill and 
don? A. He is the Gordon that worked|"0Me for it? A. Yes, sir. 
in my Office, yes, sir, Q. Was that one of the reasons why 
Q. I notice that you tell Mr. Bertrand| You bought the copies and distributed 
that you are sending a quantity of pam-|them? A. It was one of the reasons, but 
phlets that will be mailed out by the} not the controlling reason, 
Secretary of State containing two argu: | Q. Here is a leiter of October 2, 1924, 
ments against the Bone Bill and none | which I will not pause to talk about. 
in favor of it. Can you explain that situ-| Here is one of October 25, 1924, from 
ation to me? | yourself to Mr, Bertrand, There is a ref- 
Pamphlet Mailing Explained. | erence. there to workers at the polls. A. 
A. Yes, sir, Under our law the Sec-| Yes, sir, 
retary of State is required to sent a pam- | Employes Active at Polls, 
phlet containing all initiative measures} Q. Did the Bureau pay workers at the 
and referendum measures to every regis-| polls? A. No, sir. 
tered voter in the State not less than 50; Q. Did the company? A. Our own peo- 
| ate were at the polls and they were not 


- 


Secretary Hyde advocates creation of 
‘a Federal farm board to develop pro- 


Legislation to protect American mar- ! 
| ket for farm products is advocated be- 
fore House Committee on Agriculture. 


Rulings on tariff assessments by the 


Journal of the Court of Customs and  ©ration says. 


mats does not extend to air-mail service. 


Mexican revolutionary general ex- | 


Secretary of State, Henry L. Stimson, } 





War Department authorizes starting 

' of construction on Section 4 of Louisi- ' 
ana-Texas Intracoastal Waterway. 

Page 4, Col. 5 


Tron and Steel 


Bureau of Mines, in cooperation with 
manufacturers, undertakes to depict 
story of alloy steels. 

Page 6, Col. 4 
| February exports of iron and steel 
maintained high daily average, Depart- | 
ment of COmmerce announces. { 
Page 6, Col. 5 


‘Labor | 


American Federation of Labor still: 
is opposed to recognition of soviet Rus- 
‘sian government, vice president of Fed- 


Page 2, Col. 1° 


Leather | 


' British exports of boots and shoes in 


Post Office Department notifies post- 1928 more than double shipments from 


| United States. 
| Page 1, Col. 6 | 


Lumber 


| Lumber camps in British Columbia | 


immediate changes of major importance will be built on rafts. | 


Page 10, Col. 5 ! 
‘Motion Pictures | 


| More than 7,000 motion-picture houses 

, will be built by a Ukranian concern, ac- 

| zording to advices received by the De- 

| partment of Commerce. | 
Page 3, Col. 5 | 


‘National Defense | 


| Orders issued to the personnel of the | 
, War Department. | 
Page 9 
' Orders issued to the personnel of the 
' Navy Department. | 
Page 9 | 
Commander Havill awarded Wright 
Brothers’ medal for paper on aviation. 
Page 2, Col. 7 


Oil | 
Attorney General holds that Federal | 
Oil Conservation Board was created to 
| investigate methods of conserving pe- 
i troleum, and it was not intention that 
its action in approving or disapproving 
‘conservation plan would have any legal 
effect on validity of plan. 
j Page 2, Col. 4 | 


j 
| 


* docked for the day’s salary. 
them to that extent. 

Q. They did go and work at the polls 
against the measure, did they? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. Did they at the polls distribute 
cards urging the voters to vote against 
this measure signed citizens’ committee 
initiative No, 52? A. Yes, sir; with the 

| consent of the committee. 

Q. Who paid for printing those? A. 
The Washington Bureau, 

Q. Can you tell me how the article that 

j1 am now showing you came to be 

| printed? First, tell me who wrote it. A. 


We paid 


I do not remember that article. I think | erating profit of less than $.50 per $100; 


| that was written by Mr. Gordon of my 
| office. 

Q. Well, it is not in the advertising 
columns, A. It is not advertising. 

Q. No. It is a rather favorable state- 
ment to your company, is it not? 

A.: That is something that we are 
rather proud of, the story of the Coffin 


but we did feel pretty proud of that. 
That covers our statement of our win- 
ning that award and what we did to 


win it. It may be a little boastful; yes, 
sir, 
Proud of Winning Award. 
Q. I was not criticising that and did 


not mean to be so understood. 
haps you will tell me what the Coffin 
award is? A. That is an award left by 
Mr. Coffin in his will. It is a medal 
which goes to the company which dur- 
ing the past year has made the greatest 


trical industry. 

Q. I think it is quite natural that 
you should be proud of winning that 
award, as you say; but here is an article 
unsigned on the subject of the perform- 
ances of your company which appears 
in the columns. It is not marked ad- 
vertising and I am interested to know 
how it got there. A. We are solicited 
for articles by magazines right along 
and are only too glad to write them, 
and this apparently was one of those 
solicitations, I am not personally fa- 
miliar with them. It was handled by 
Mr, Gordon of my office, apparently. 

I have it identified and I will not 


of the publication appear until I get a 
little more information about it. 
Excerpts from transcript of testi- 
mony on March 28 before the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission in its inves- 
tigation of public utilities will be 
continued in the issue of April 5. 
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contribution to the advance of the elec- | 


offer it for the record or let the name! 
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All News Contained in Today’s Issue 


| Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


> 


Oil Conservation Board refuses Fea. | 
eral sanction to plan of Petroleum In- 
| stitute for limiting 1929 oil production, | 





in accord with opinion of Attorney Gen- 


; machine on finding of novelty in unit | 
removability of tuft-setting device, re- | 
versing rejection of claim. 
rad Jobst.) 
| Page 8, Col. 1 
Journal of the Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals. 
Page 8 
See Special Index and Law Digest 
on page 8. 


Postal Service 


Post Office Department notifies post- 
masters that franking privilege ex- 
tended to mail of Latin-American diplo- 
mats does not extend to air-mail service. 

Page 2, Col. 5 | 

Contest over award of air-mail con- 
tract causes postponement of proposed 
on 


' 


i 


Pacific Coast. 


Page 1, Col. 4 ‘ 


Returns from 66 cities show decline 
in mortality rate. { 
Page 2, Col. 6 


Public Utilities 


Continuation of excerpts from tran- denying deduction for depreciation in 
script of testimony on March 28 before assessing profit from sale of building. 


Federal Trade Commission in its inves- 
tigation of public utilities. Witness: 
Norwood W. Brockett. 

Page 7, Col. 2 


George M. Shriver asks Interstate | 
Commerce Commission for authority to | 


| serve as a director of the Railway Ex- nies are affiliated where parent concern 
}owns all stock of subsidiary except 30 

Page 7, Col. 1 | per cent of preferred, which is subject 
“Rail- to redemption on call and therefore is 
controlled by parent. 
Electric Co. v. Commissioner.) 


press Ageney. 
See under “Shipping” and 
roads” headings. 


Radio 


Permission asked of Radio Commis- 
sion to construct two more broadcast- 
ing stations, 

Page 10, Col. 7} 

Radio Commission approves supple- 
mental application of Radio Corporation 
of America for transfer of its experi- 
mental licenses to Radio Corporations | 
of America Communications, Ine. | 


Page 1, Col. 7 

Railroads | 
ebruary statistics of revenues and 
expenses of Long Island, Oregon-Wash- 
ington, and Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe 
railways. | 
Page 6 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
approves terms for compensation of St. 
Louis for use of city railway facilities 
by Manufacturers Railway. 
Page 6, Col. 7 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 


t 


| orders discontinuance of inquiry into 


terminal conditions in the Port of New 
York district. | 
Page 7, Col. 1 
Improved schedule, reducing time re- 
quired from Paris to Harbin, to be 
placed in effect on Asia-Europe Rail- 
way. 
‘ Page 1, Col. 4 
Missouri Pacific Railroad asks Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for author- 
ity to issue securities. 
Page 1, Col. 3 | 





{Data on Wholesale Trade 
In Indiana Is Reviewed 


| Eleven Indiana wholesale grocers 
| Showed operating profits and 11 others 
| reported losses during 1927, according to 
|!a study which has been made by the 
University of Indiana, the Department 
;of Commerce has just announced in a 
, Statement which follows in full text: 

i study by the Bureau of Business 


operating resul 
' grocers in 1927, shows an average op- 


ts of Indiana wholesale 


| of sales. Operating profits ranging from 
| $.98 to $2.54 per $100 of sales were re- 
| ported by 11 firms, and operating losses 
' ranging from $.01 to $2.68 by 11 others. 
| The 22 firms reported $24,000,000 re- 
; ceived from sales, the individual sales 
volume ranging from less than $200,000 
| to over $8,000,000. Approximately $21,- 
500,000 went to pay for the goods sold 
and about $2,400,000 for operating ex- 
| penses. Returns on owenrs’ investments 
| varied from about 14 per cent, profit to 
a loss of over 6 per cent. 


Lumber Camps in Canada 


Will Be Built on Rafts 


All the camps of a company which 
,is exploiting timber lands in the vicinity 
;of Comox Lake, British Columbia, will 
| be situated on large rafts, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce is advised by the 
Trade Commissioner at Vancouver, E. 
'G. Babbitt. There will be five floats 
|60 feet by 150 feet, besides a number 
|of smaller ones. The camp will have 
| accommodations for about 200 men. The 
'raft on which the logging engine is to 
be placed will be 150 feet wide and 200 
| feet long, and there will be three tiers 


, state Commerce Commission. 


Patent Office grants patent for brush | Indies. 


(In re Con-.%er goods to foreign nations in Feb- 
| cuary. 


Shipping | 


ping Board reviewed. 


j whether Tucker Act can be availed of 
‘i 
that law has been superseded by Suits 


| fining Co. v. United States.) 


Supreme Court | 


whether Tucker Act can be availed of 
in suit for marine damages or whether 


in Admiralty Act. 
fining Co. v. United States.) | 


argument in advance of regular docket. 


States is in recess until April 8. 


Taxation | 


denying deduction for depreciation in 
assessing profit from sale of building. 


by the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, 


peals, 


' Decisions on page 5. | 


Tobacco 


/ percentage of British imports in 1928 


Trade Practices 
stone industry. 
Water Power 


general counsel of Federal Power Com- | 
mission on jurisdiction and duties of the 
Commission. 
| 


Weather 


issued by Department of Agriculture, 


esearch of Indiana University of the} 


Rate decisions made public by Inter- 


Page 6 
Rate complaints filed with the Inter- 


Page 1, Col. 3 
Increase noted in shipments of rub- 


Page 3, Col. 4 


Reduction of merchant fleet by Ship- 


Page 1, Col. 2 
Supreme Court asked to determine 


n suit for marine damages or whether 


n Admiralty Act. (Federal Sugar Re- 


Page 8, Col. 7 



































Supreme Court asked to determine 


hat law has been superseded by Suits 
(Federal Sugar Re- 


Page 8, Col. 7 
Supreme Court advances 13 cases for 


| 


Page 8, Col. 4 
Supreme Court asked to review ruling 


Page 5, Col. 1 
The Supreme Court of the United 


Board of Tax Appeals rules compa- | 


(Atlantic City 


Page 5, Col. 2 
Supreme Court asked to review ruling 


. ; Page 5, Col. 1 
Acquiescences in decisions announced 


a Page 5, Col. 1 | 
Decisions of the Board of Tax Ap- i} | 


f Page5 | 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 


American leaf tobacco formed smaller 


| 


| 

Y oa | 
Trade-practice conference planned by | 
| 

| 

| 


han in 1927, 
Page 4, Col. 4 


Page 1, Col, 5 
Conclusion of full text of opinion of 


Page 7, Col. 5 | 


Page 4, Col. 6 


Weekly review of weather conditions | 
| 
| 
| 








{Were in the possession of the Mexican, 
| Federal troops will be held at Fort Bliss | 
for the time being, and the War De-| 
i partment has been requested by the De-| 
| partment of State to instruct the Com. | 
| manding General at Fort Bliss, Briga- | 
| dire General George Van Horn Moseley, | 
| to communicate with the Mexican consul | 
‘general at El Paso that the details of | 
|the transfer may be perfected. 


'Great Britain Leads World 





| In Exports of Footwear 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


impetus was given to the industry at that | 
time by the granting of a preferential | 
duty to British goods by several of the | 
British dominions. 
While the British export trade in foot- 
; wear has advanced steadily, ‘it is meeting 
the same handicap which confronts the | 
American producer—namely, the grow- 
; ing competition of domestie industries, 
| This is especially true in Australia and | 
| Australian shoes are even competing | 
| With the British product in New Zealand 
jand South Africa. 

Style Displaces Durability. 
| Durability rather than style and com- | 
}fort has always been the quality most 
sought for by the British buyer of foot-| 
(wear. According to Assistant Trade 
| Commissioner Harold A. Burch, this or- 
der appears to be passing—at least in 
connection with women’s shoes where 
= tendency now is to sacrifice wearing 
qualities for style and fit, | 
| While British shoe manufacturers | 
have made progress during recent years | 
in the direction of more attractive mod-| 
els, the British shoe in this respect is| 
| still far inferior to the American article. | 
| About 4,000,000 pairs of leather foot- | 
‘wear are imported into Great Britain | 
j annually, only a small proportion of | 
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|from daytime to night hours. 
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Coal Industry, 


| 


- Shows Activity 
In Great Britain 


Increased Production Noted 
In March; Ruhr Miners 
Give Notice of Termi- 
nation of Scale. 


PRICE 5 CENTS 





The British coal industry was excep- 
tionally active in March with production 
for the three weeks ended March 23, of 
16,552,700 tons, an increase of 3 per cent 
over the preceding three weeks and 12, 
per cent over the same period of last 
year, reports to the Department of Com- 
merce from its London office state. 

The Department’s announcement fol- 
lows in full text: 

Warmer weather was reducing house 
coal demand but industrial requirements 
were increasing and the export demand 
remained strong. Prices during March 
averaged about 10 per cent above the 
level at the first of the year but were less 
firm toward the end of the month owing 
to buyers’ anticipating reductions in the 
near future. 

Increase in Employment. 

Negotiations toward the National co- 
ordination of district marketing schemes 
were reported suspended for the time be- 
ing as a result of the recent improve- 
ment in the general coal trade and the 
difficulty in reconciling diverse views of 
the various districts. An effort is now 
being made to perfect a scheme for na- 
tional regulation of the export trade 
only, for the purpose of terminating 
inter-district competition. Existing dis- 
trict marketing schemes are not wholly 
satisfaciory and revision is under way 
but proceeding slowly. Employment in- 
creased substantially to’ 929,000 on 
March 16, 

Ruhr Scale to Terminate. 

Ruhr coal miners have given notice of 
the termination May 1 of the present 
wage scale, according to the Commercial 
Attache at Berlin, F. W. Allport. Ger- 
man coal production in February of 12,- 
100,000 tons was 1,300,000 less than in 
January and, excepting December, the 
lowest of any of the past several months. 
February exports at 1,307,000 were far 
below the monthly average for the past 
year. The reductions must be in large 
part due to the unusually low tempera- 
tures experienced in Western Europe 
where, especially in the case of the Ruhr, 
most of the coal is transported by water. 
Imports of 414,000 tons also were 
greatly reduced while stocks in the Ruhr 
and Silesia increased slightly to just be- 
low 2,000,000 tons at the end of Feb- 
ruary. 


Permission to Build 
Radio Stations Asked 


Changes Sought Also in Four 


Licenses Now in Effect. 





Two applications for permission to 
construct additional broadcasting sta- 
tions, and four others for modification of 
existing licenses, were filed with the 
Federal Radio Commission April 2, ac- 
cording to a statement made public 
April 3. 

Among the applications is one by Sta- 
tion KLCN, at Byltheville, Ark., which 
operates with a power of only 7'2 watts, 
and, according to reports to the Com- 
mission, has been heard in various sec- 
tions of the country. The station re- 
quests change in its hours of operation 
The full 
text of the statement follows: 

Southern Zone.—New station, Travis 
Y. Oliver, El Dorado, Ark. This applica- 
tion for radio broadcasting station con- 
struction permit requests the authority 
to erect a new station, using 40 watts 
power, frequency of 1300 ke., and day- 
time hours only specified. 

Station KLCN, Charles Leo Lintzen- 
ich, Blytheville, Ark. This application 
for modification of station license re- 
quests change in hours of operation from 
daytime to night hours, 

New station, Noel Waller, Dresden, 
Tenn. This application for radio broad- 
casting station construction permit re- 
quests the authority to erect a new sta- 
tion using 15 watts power, 1870 ke. and 
daytime hours specified. 

Middle West Zone.—Station KFJY, C. 
This ap- 
plication for radio broadcasting station 
construction permit requests the author- 
ity to move in the same city. 

Pacific Zone.—Station KGAR, Tucson 
Motor Service Company, Tucson, Ariz. 
This application for radio broadcasting 
station construction permit requests the 
authority to move in same city. 

Station KFQU. H. E. Riker, Holy City, 
Calif. This application for modification 
of station license requests change in fre- 
quency; frequency not specified, increased 
power from 100 watts to 250 watts or 
500 watts power and change in hours 
of operation. (This application being 
held in license revision on account of 
frequency not being specified.) 


Pan American Union Names 
Mr. Stimson as Chairman 





The Secretary of State, Henry L. Stim- 
son, was elected chairman of the Govern. 
ing Board of the Pan American Union, 
according to an announcement by the 
Pan American Union on April 3. 

The election was in accord with the 
usual custom of electing the Secretary 
of State of the United States as chair- 


|of large logs which will give the raft which comes from the United States,|man, although at past Pan American 


a depth of about 12 feet. 
| this raft full length trees, 200 feet long, 
; have been selected, 


Interned Mexican Troops 





| The 300 Mexican Federal troops which 
| have been detained by the United States 
| Army at Fort Bliss, 
| battle of Juarez, are now to be returned 
to Mexico, the Department of State an- 
nounced orally April 3. 

All the arms and ammuntion which 


/ 








Are to Be Returned! 


In making Because of their distinctive style and Conferences it was 


}superior finish, 


the report declares, | 


American shoes will always find a lim- | 
ited demand in Great Britain, but it is | 
| not probable that the market. will ever | 
be very extensive, 

From the standpoint of the American! 
,exporter, it is pointed out, the best pos- 
| sibilities lie in the sale of Women’s me- 
| dium-priced footwear, 

| This bulletin, “Boot and Shoe Industry 


No, 607) may be 


urchased from the! 
| Superintendent of 


ocuments, Govern- 


for 10 cents. 


decided that the 
chairman could be elected from any mem- 
ber of, the Union, The announcement by 
the Pan American Union follows in full 
text: 

Secretary of State Henry L, Stimson 
was today elected chairman of the Gov- 
erning Board of the Pan American Union 
to fill the unexpired term of former 
Secretary Frank B, Kellogg. Mr. Stim- 
son will serve as chairman until No- 


Tex., ever since the|and Trade in Great Britain,” (T. I, B,| vember. Under the regulations of the Pan 


American Union, the chairman and vice 
chairman of the Governing Board are 


ment Printing Office, Washington, D, C,,| elected annually at the first meeting of 
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the Board in November, 
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